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PREFACE. 

PERIOD  AND  SCENE  OF  THE  STORY. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  region  in  eastern  North 
America  more  attractive  than  the  Adirondack 
country.  Stretching  southward  from  the  St. 
Lawrence,  including  the  noble  expanse  of  lake  Cham¬ 
plain  and  the  perfect  beauty  of  lake  George,  and 
westward  over  the  wilderness  of  forest,  lake  and 
mountain,  where  can  be  found  a  more  delightful 
variety  of  landscape? 

Beautiful  as  it  is  to  the  lover  of  nature,  this  re¬ 
gion  possesses,  for  the  student  of  our  early  history, 
a  peculiar  interest.  For  here  it  was  that  European 
explorers  first  came  in  contact  with  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  aborigines ;  and  here  for  nearly  two  centuries 
was  waged  that  ceaseless  warfare  between  the  white 
man  and  the  red,  the  narrative  of  which  is  the  most 
thrilling  and  romantic  story  of  our  colonial  period. 
Here  came  the  chivalrous  Champlain,  foremost  to 
penetrate  its  wilds ;  and  in  the  paths  broken  by  him 
and  his  hardy  followers,  trod  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
carrying  the  mission  of  the  Cross  to  the  Indian. 
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Upon  the  selfsame  ground  were  fought  the  battles 
of  France  and  England  for  supremacy  in  the  New 
World;  and  here,  in  still  later  days,  were  enacted  his¬ 
toric  events  in  the  drama  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  year  1665  was  especially  eventful  in  the  annals 
of  the  French  colony  in  Canada;  for  in  that  year  it 
was  that  King  Louis  XIV  sent  the  famous  regiment 
Carignan-Salieres  to  the  aid  of  the  colony,  in  its  long 
struggle  with  the  fierce  and  warlike  Iroquois. 

Readers  of  the  fascinating  histories  of  Francis 
Parkman — and  they  are  legion — will  recall  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  building  of  Fort  St.  Anne,  on  Isle  La 
Motte,  to  guard  the  outlet  of  lake  Champlain,  gar¬ 
risoned  by  a  detachment  of  the  regiment;  and  his 
narration  of  the  attack,  by  a  band  of  Mohawks,  upon 
a  party  of  French  officers  hunting  near  the  outlet 
of  the  lake,  in  which  the  Sieur  de  Chasy,  a  nephew  of 
Lieutenant-General  de  Tracy,  was  killed.  This  out¬ 
break  led  immediately  to  the  despatch  of  the  French 
expedition  against  the  Mohawks,  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  their  towns. 

De  Tracy’s  castigation  of  1666  put  an  end  to  the 
Iroquois  depredations  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
for  the  ensuing  twenty  years  peace  ruled  between  the 
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famous  Confederacy  and  the  French.  The  Jesuit 
Lamberville  and  his  associates  resumed  their  missions 
among  the  Five  Nations;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
decline  of  French  prestige  under  the  nerveless  rule 
of  Governor  de  la  Barre,  supported  by  the  shrewd 
counter-plotting  of  Governor  Thomas  Dongan  of 
the  Province  of  New  York,  that  hostilities  again 
broke  out  between  Canada  and  the  Iroquois. 

This  time,  however,  the  French  Governor  Denon- 
ville  delivered  his  blow  at  the  Senecas,  the  western¬ 
most  of  the  Five  Nations,  although  the  contest 
speedily  involved  the  entire  Confederacy.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  again  to  have  ended  until  the  downfall  of 
the  French  regime  in  Canada. 

Such  is  the  historic  setting  of  the  events  detailed 
in  the  following  narrative,  in  which  it  is  sought  to 
portray  some  incidents  in  the  stirring  drama  enacted 
by  French  and  Iroquois  in  those  early  days  of  New 
France,  through  the  historic  and  beautiful  region 
mentioned. 

If  the  record  of  human  action  possesses  its  in¬ 
terest,  how  much  more  does  the  story  of  human 
passion!  For  it  is  by  the  similitude  of  their  loves 
and  sorrows,  their  hatreds,  fears,  jealousies  and  am- 
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bitions,  that  the  men  of  today  and  the  men  of  yester¬ 
day  are  one.  It  is  this  that  gives  to  the  story  of 
the  past  its  living  interest  and  that  makes  it  real 
again  to  every  reader.  Romance  and  story  are  the 
bright  illumination  upon  the  dull  page  of  history, 
making  the  old-time  records  glow  with  a  renewed 
life. 

Full  of  interest  as  they  always  are,  New  France, 
its  history  and  its  story  are  now  especially  so,  when 
we  have  but  just  celebrated  the  passing  of  the  third 
century  since  Quebec  was  set,  like  a  sentinel,  upon  the 
mighty  rock  that  overlooks  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Samuel  de  Champlain  first  beheld  the  fair  lake  that 
bears  his  brave  name  to  posterity. 

Grayson  N.  Sherwen. 

New  York,  September  25,  1911. 
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One  morning  upon  Dujferin  Terrace,  it  was  my  fortune  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  good  Jesuit  Father.  ” 


The  Romance  of  St.  Sacrement. 


i. 

THE  OLD  MANUSCRIPT  IN  THE  QUEBEC 

LIBRARY. 

If  it  be  true  that  one’s  interest  in  a  romantic  story 
is  heightened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  I  am  justified  in  acquainting  the  reader 
with  the  circumstances  under  which,  while  visiting, 
some  3-ears  since,  an  old  library  in  the  City  of  Quebec, 
I  became  possessed  of  the  singular  facts  related  in 
this  narrative. 

I  had  come  to  Quebec  in  pursuit  of  my  fancy  for 
historic  localities,  and  had  been  spending  several 
days  exploring  the  quaint  streets  of  the  lower  town. 
One  morning,  upon  Dufferin  Terrace,  it  was  my 
fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  good  Jesuit 
Father,  a  learned  member  of  the  University  Faculty, 
whose  identity  I  prefer  to  conceal  under  the  name  of 
Father  Courcel.  Together  we  walked  to  and  fro 
along  the  noble  esplanade  above  the  river,  finding  a 
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topic  of  common  interest  in  our  love  for  the  romantic 
history  of  this  beautiful  land.  When  at  length  the 
Father  invited  me  to  go  with  him  and  visit  the  great 
institution  which  had  been  his  home  for  more  than 
a  generation,  I  gladly  accompanied  him  along  the 
winding  streets,  across  the  square,  and  so  into  the 
broad  portal  of  the  University.  Here  I  beheld,  with 
keen  interest,  the  great  hall,  the  fine  old  paintings, 
die  museum,  and  best  of  all  the  grand  library,  with 

its  piled  up  volumes  rich  in  the  lore  of  Canadian 
history. 

Leading  me  into  the  wide  alcoves,  the  Father  took 
down  old  folios  that  possessed  for  both  of  us  the 
liveliest  interest,  and  together  we  perused  the  simple 
lecitals  in  the  Relations  of  the  early  Jesuit  Mission¬ 
aries,  and  deciphered,  with  keen  delight,  French  man¬ 
uscripts  of  the  past  centuries  and  faded  letters 
penned  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony. 

Needless  to  say,  I  took  more  than  one  opportunity 
to  repeat  my  visit  to  a  place  so  full  of  attraction. 

I  pon  one  of  these  occasions,  I  had  just  replaced 
upon  an  upper  shelf  a  time-wmrn  volume  of  the  letters 
of  Frontenac  and  was  about  leaving  the  library  for 
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a  drive  to  St.  Anne’s  of  Beaupre,  when  my  eye  fell 
upon  a  small  leather  case,  or  box,  with  a  glass  cover, 
within  which  I  perceived  two  or  three  quaint  objects 
that  arrested  my  attention.  I  took  the  box  from  its 
place  and,  crossing  over  to  an  alcove  where  the  sun¬ 
light  came  in  brightly  at  the  window,  I  opened  it  and 
took  out  its  contents.  The  first  was  a  queer  bit 
of  bone  or  shell  hardly  larger  than  a  silver  crown, 
rudely  carved  in  the  form  of  an  oval.  Through  a 
hole  in  one  end  of  it  ran  a  cord  or  string  of  wampum, 
and  upon  both  of  its  flat  surfaces  were  cut  odd 
figures,  one  of  them  having  the  semblance  of  some 
small  animal,  perhaps  a  tortoise.  The  other  object 
was  a  more  familiar  one — a  little  cross  not  above  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  and,  though  stained  and 
worn  with  age  and  use,  fashioned,  I  thought,  from 
a  bit  of  ivory.  Upon  one  side  of  the  cross  were  the 
letters  P.  G.,  in  old  French  script;  and  upon  the 
other  I  could  decipher  a  date  which  I  made  out  to  be 
1650. 

While  I  was  examining  these  strange  objects,  the 
Father  entered  the  library  from  his  study,  and  join¬ 
ing  me,  perceived  what  had  attracted  my  attention. 
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“Ah!”  said  he,  “so  you  have  found  those  queer  old 
relics  of  Lenori.  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  them, 
but  there  are  few  things  here  that  are  more  quaint 
and  interesting.” 

“Ihey  sertn  much  like  the  common  relics  of  your 
aboriginal  tribes,”  I  said. 

“True,”  he  answered,  “yet  there  is  associated  with 
these  a  story  as  romantic  as  any  in  our  early  history; 
and  indeed,  had  it  not  lain  hidden  in  these  shelves, 
I  doubt  not  some  story  teller  would  long  ago  have 
delighted  in  giving  it  to  the  world.” 

Perhaps  they  are  relics  of  the  Algonquins  or 
Montagnais  who  roamed  these  Canadian  forests,”  I 
ventured. 

Ao,  replied  the  Father,  “they  came  first  from 
the  hostile  tribes  over  the  American  border,  for  they 
are  Iroquois — but  let  us  be  seated,”  he  added,  in¬ 
dicating  a  comfortable  bench  in  a  pleasant  corner, 
“and  you  shall  learn  the  story.” 

Father  Courcel  first  opened  a  drawer  beneath  the 
shelves  where  I  had  found  the  box,  which  was  filled 
with  old  manuscripts.  After  searching  for  a  moment 
he  drew  forth  one  of  them  faded  and  brown  with  age. 
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Brushing  off  the  dust,  he  untied  the  ribbon  which 
bound  its  parts  together,  and  handed  the  roll  to  me 
as  we  took  our  seats. 

Upon  examining  the  old  parchment,  I  read  in  fine 
but  clearly  legible  script  upon  the  cover  of  it  the 
following  title: — 

“Memoires  biographiques  de  Lenori,  Sauvage  des 
Tribus  Iroquois,  tels  que  lui-meme  les  conta  au  Pere 
Francois  Bureau,  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  Mis- 
sionnaire  dans  la  Nouvelle  France.  Escripte  par 
F.  D.,  au  mois  de  Juin  de  Van  du  Seigneur,  1726T 

Then  we  read  the  ancient  memoir,  my  companion 
translating  such  of  the  old  French  phrases  as  I  w'as 
unfamiliar  with.  As  we  went  on,  I  soon  forgot  the 
drive  to  Beaupre  and  all  else  but  this  tale  of  ancient 
clays  which  lay  unrolled  before  me;  nor  did  I  put 
down  the  faded  volume  until  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun 
came  low  through  the  west  windows,  and  we  had  read 
the  last  lines  of  the  story. 

As  I  sat  that  summer  night  upon  the  little  iron- 
railed  balcony  outside  my  window,  above  the  Terrace, 
whence  I  could  overlook  the  lower  town  and  the  broad 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  fertile  plain  that  stretched 
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from  Beauport  far  out  to  the  northern  hills,  my 
fancy  pictured  again  the  events  narrated  in  the  man¬ 
uscript  that  had  engrossed  our  afternoon  hours. 

The  moon  rose  and  cast  her  broad  band  of  silver 
across  the  swift  flowing  river,  and  the  quaint  city  at 
my  feet  seemed  to  fade  and  disappear,  leaving  only 
the  mighty  Rock  that  had  witnessed  the  passing  of 
the  centuries.  North  and  south  I  saw  again  un¬ 
broken  forests  where  dusky  peoples  moved  silently, 
with  moccasined  feet,  through  leafy  aisles.  Beneath 
overarching  trees  flowed  then,  as  it  flows  today,  the 
great  river  of  the  Canadas,  across  whose  surface 
swift  canoes  bore  warrior  and  hunter  upon  their 
stealthy  errands.  And  then  I  recalled  the  builders  of 
the  ancient  town — Champlain  and  his  sturdy  ex¬ 
plorers,  Laval,  Frontenac,  and  the  rest — and  so,  fol¬ 
lowing  my  wandering  fancy,  I  beheld  again  the  scenes 
and  the  actors  in  that  simple  drama  whose  recital  had 
been  penned  generations  ago  by  the  long  gone  writer 
of  Father  Courcel’s  manuscript. 

Very  readily  the  good  Father  acceded  to  my  re¬ 
quest  that  I  might  copy  the  old  tale  and  undertake 
its  translation;  and,  when  he  shall  read  it  again  in 
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the  form  in  which  it  is  now  recast,  may  he  recall  with 
pleasure  equal  to  my  own  the  day  we  deciphered  if 
together  in  the  quiet  corner  of  the  library  that  over¬ 
looks  the  St.  Lawrence. 

With  much  distrust  lest  the  poetic  fragrance  of 
the  story  has  been  lost  in  the  translation,  it  is  at 
length  given  to  the  reader.  Such  liberty  only  has 
been  taken  with  the  narrative  as  seemed  necessary  to 
make  clear  its  historic  setting  and  to  fill  out  the  unim¬ 
portant  gaps  which  the  old  writer  left  in  his  tale. 
With  these  slight  changes,  I  have  written  down  in 
my  own  words  this  “ Romance  of  St.  Sacrement.” 
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II. 


PIERRE  GAVARD. 

Upon  a  morning  in  the  early  summer  of  the  year 
1666,  an  old  soldier  stood  upon  the  parapet  of  the 
F rench-Canadian  fort  of  St.  Anne.  He  was  clad  in 
the  uniform  prescribed  for  the  regiment  Carignan- 
Salieres  wdien,  a  year  or  two  before,  Colbert,  Min¬ 
ister  to  Louis  XIV.,  assigned  it  to  defend  the  strug¬ 
gling  colony  of  New  France. 

Pierre  Gavard,  for  such  was  the  soldier’s  name, 
had  passed  more  than  forty  of  his  threescore  years 
in  the  hamlets  of  the  colony ;  he  had  known  well 
the  settlements  of  the  pioneers ;  his  axe  had  helped 
clear  the  forest  when  they  founded  Montreal ;  and  he 
had  seen  Tadoussac  and  Quebec  when  neither  place 
numbered  more  than  fifty  souls. 

But  Gavard  possessed  a  title  even  higher  than  this, 
to  the  respectful  deference  of  his  comrades,  for  had 
he  not  served  under  the  very  Father  of  New  France, 
the  grand  Chevalier  himself,  Samuel  de  Champlain ! 
and  when  upon  the  rock  of  Quebec  that  brave  old 
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knight  closed  the  long  years  of  his  adventurous 
service,  Gavard  it  was  who  kept  guard  over  the  silent 
form  until  the  little  colony  of  mourning  soldiers  and 
habitants  followed  it  to  the  grave. 

After  that,  for  above  thirty  years,  he  had  shared 
the  perils  of  the  colonists  along  the  St.  Lawrence; 
now  exploring  or  trading  in  the  country  of  the  Al- 
gonquins  and  Montagnais  amid  distant  forests ;  and 
anon,  with  his  fire-lock,  defending  the  river-cotes 
against  their  stealthy  and  terrible  foe,  the  Iroquois 
from  the  south. 

At  length,  in  1685,  came  the  veteran  regiment 
from  France.  With  its  sturdy  soldiers,  Gavard  soon 
became  a  boon  companion.  Ere  long,  their  Colonel, 
discerning  the  value  of  his  long  practice  in  forest 
warfare,  granted  him  a  Sergeant’s  warrant,  and  thus 
he  was  enrolled  the  first  recruit  in  the  first  battalion 
of  regular  troops  sent  from  the  old  world  into  the 
new. 

The  old  Sergeant  soon  proved  the  wisdom  of  his 
selection.  More  than  once  was  he  called  into  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Quebec,  where  the  new  Governor 
Remy  de  Courcelle,  M.  de  Tracy,  Lieutenant-General, 
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Colonel  de  Salieres  of  the  regiment,  and  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Talon,  the  King’s  Intendant,  sat  planning  cam¬ 
paigns  or  devising  measures  of  defense.  And  the 
officers  smiled  grimly  at  his  unvarying  distrust  of  the 
Iroquois,  which  could  brook  no  counsel  that  was  not 
shaped  to  meet  stratagem,  duplicity,  and  savage 
deceit. 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  this  year  of  grace  1666, 
the  Colonel  had  dispatched  Capitaine  La  Motte  to 
build  a  new  fort  at  the  frontier,  beyond  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Therese,  upon  the  very  waters  of  lake  Champlain, 
that  a  closer  watch  might  be  kept  upon  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Iroquois. 

Gavard  led  the  expedition  through  the  forests, 
past  the  rapids  of  the  Richelieu,  out  into  its  mighty 
source ;  thence  he  piloted  the  bateaux  along  its  waters 
to  the  jutting  point  of  a  long  wooded  island;  and 
here,  he  indicated  to  La  Motte,  was  the  spot  fittest 
for  the  new  fort.  The  Capitaine  looked  it  over  with 
a  soldier’s  scrutiny,  gazing  along  the  lake  from  north 
to  south  to  judge  the  advantages  of  the  position,  and 
then  he  said:  “Well  chosen,  Gavard!  This  is  my 
natal  day  and  I  name  the  island  La  Motte;  the  fort 
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shall  be  called  for  our  Holy  St.  Anne,  whose  shrine  is 
kept  in  my  native  town  in  France;  and  by  the  arrows 
that  pricked  Sebastian,  your  Savages  who  would  go 
to  Quebec  by  this  gate  must  pay  good  toll  to  the 
keepers !” 

Here,  then,  they  set  to  work  clearing  the  brush  and 
felling  the  forest ;  and  long  before  mid-summer  St. 
Anne’s  was  completed  and  garrisoned  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  regiment. 

Hardly,  however,  had  the  fort  reached  completion, 
when  Salieres,  wTho  was  under  instructions  to  send  to 
Colbert  dispatches  affording  full  details  of  the  forts 
and  garrisons  of  the  colony,  selected  Gavard  as  one 
of  the  bearers  of  these;  and,  detaching  him  from  his 
command,  bade  him  prepare  himself  for  the  long 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  ships  about  to  set 
sail  for  France. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  upon  the  morning  upon 
which  our  tale  opens,  the  old  soldier  stood  quietly 
musing  upon  the  parapet  of  the  fort  with  his  back 
against  the  tall  pine  that,  shorn  of  its  branches, 
served  as  the  staff  where  floated  the  Fleur-de-Lys  of 
the  King. 
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Suddenly  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  merry 
laughter  of  a  little  child,  who  came  dancing  along  the 
parapet  toward  him  and  ended  by  clasping  him  about 
the  neck  as  she  threw  herself  into  his  outstretched 
arms. 

The  old  man  turned  smilingly  toward  her ;  but,  as 
he  did  so,  a  tear  glistened  in  his  eye;  for  here  was 
the  strongest  cord  that  bound  him  to  the  western 
world.  Hardly  a  year  had  sufficed  to  weave  its 
strands,  yet  Gavard  knew  that  to  break  their  hold 
upon  his  heart  would  bring  a  pain  of  which  he  had 
not  cared  to  think ;  and  now  that  his  departure  was 
at  hand  and  he  looked  upon  the  gentle  face  at  his  side 
and  felt  the  loving  arms,  the  old  man’s  resolution 
faltered,  and  he  half  wished  the  furlough  in  the 
pocket  of  his  surtout  had  borne  some  other  name  than 
that  of  Pierre  Gavard. 
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III. 


PIERRE  GAVARD’S  CHILD. 

In  the  ship  that  brought  over  the  Company  of 
Carignan-Salieres  to  which  Gavard  was  attached, 
there  had  been,  among  others  bound  for  the  new 
world,  a  young  French  woman. 

Of  gentle  birth,  she  had  wedded  a  Captain  of  the 
regiment,  who,  some  seven  years  after  their  mamage 
and  a  few  months  before  the  command  was  ordered 
to  Canada,  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  with  an  officer  of 
the  Guards.  The  young  widow  was  left  with  a  little 
girl,  the  fruit  of  her  marriage,  and,  fortunately,  with 
a  few  thousand  crowns  wherewith  to  provide  for  her¬ 
self  and  the  child. 

When  her  husband’s  regiment  was  assigned  to 
service  in  New  France,  Mme.  de  Valerie,  led  in  part 
by  a  natural  fondness  for  excitement  and  adventure, 
partly  by  her  attachment  to  M.  de  Salieres,  who  had 
been  well-nigh  a  father  to  her,  but  most  of  all  by  de¬ 
votion  to  her  dead  husband’s  command,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  protests  of  family  and  friends,  and  em- 
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barked  with  a  detachment  of  the  troops  to  cast  in 
her  lot  with  the  colonists  of  New  France. 

But  scarcely  had  the  vessel  been  a  fortnight  at  sea, 
when  the  young  mother  fell  a  victim  to  fever  and 
found  a  grave  amid  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic.  Her 
child,  Felecie,  a  sprightly  and  graceful  elf,  whose 
ruddy  brown  curls  encircled  a  laughing  face,  had 
already  by  her  sunny  nature  and  gentle  demeanor 
found  a  score  of  lovers  among  the  hardy  Savoyards ; 
and,  when  she  was  thus  suddenly  orphaned,  these 
rough-bearded  soldiers  were  quick  to  take  her  to  their 
hearts  and  be  her  gentle  protectors  in  place  of  the 
one  she  had  lost. 

She  speedily  attached  herself  to  the  men  of  her 
father’s  regiment ;  and,  when  the  storm-tossed  ships 
had  threaded  their  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  cast 
anchor  beneath  the  frowning  cliffs  of  Cape  Diamond, 
and  the  veterans  had  set  foot  upon  the  shores  of  New 
France,  not  the  sternest  soldier  of  them  all  disputed 
her  right  to  march  with  the  men  who  loved  her ;  and 
the  Capitaine  himself  found  her  a  home  with  Mother 
Mary  and  the  good  nuns  of  St.  Ursula  near  the  bar¬ 
racks. 
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It  was  not  long  after  their  arrival  that  Gavard 
was  attached  to  the  regiment,  and,  attracted  by  his 
kindly  face,  the  child  accepted  his  friendly  overtures. 
She  was  a  little  shy  at  first,  but  he  soon  won  her  by 
gifts  of  broidered  moccasins  and  bead  necklaces  and 
by  the  wonderful  tales  he  told  of  hunting  life  and 
Indian  adventures. 

Among  them  all,  therefore,  to  none  other  did  she 
cling  with  such  strong  affection  as  to  Pierre  Gavard. 
Bv  day  she  might  always  be  found  with  him,  and  at 
night  her  little  cot  lay  near  his  own,  in  a  closet  of 
the  old  man’s  rude  hut  in  the  lower  town,  to  which 
he  had  taken  her  from  the  convent.  Long  hours  they 
spent  together;  she  playing  and  prattling  hard  by, 
as  he  cleaned  his  weapons  or  burnished  the  armor  or 
dressed  pelts  brought  in  by  the  Indians;  and  in  his 
leisure  time  they  could  be  seen  strolling  hand  in 
hand  across  the  clearings  or  by  the  river  banks  in 
search  of  the  first  spring  flowers. 

So  she  came  to  be  known  throughout  the  quaint 
little  town  as  “Pierre  Gavard’s  child.”  And,  while 
many  among  the  rough  soldiers  and  their  less  un¬ 
gentle  officers  held  her  as  an  especial  charge,  a  sort 
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of  sacred  legacy  to  the  regiment,  none  questioned  the 
right  of  Sergeant  Gavard  to  the  first  place  in  her 
guardianship  and  in  her  affection.  And  the  child 
herself,  through  her  strange  surroundings  and  his 
constant  companionship,  soon  came  to  think  of  him 
as  a  loved  guardian  or  parent  who  had  come  to  re¬ 
place  the  mother  who  had  left  her. 

When,  therefore,  winter  had  passed  and  the  warm 
rains  and  sunshine  of  spring  had  swept  the  ice  out 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Richelieu  and  the  bateaux 
set  out  from  Quebec  to  build  St.  Anne,  neither  the 
child  nor  Gavard  nor  yet  his  fellow  soldiers  would 
suffei  a  separation.  As  they  rowed  away  up  the 
broad  river,  she  sat  in  the  very  prow  of  La  Motte’s 
boat,  wrapped  warmly  against  the  chill  breezes  of 
departing  winter,  bound  with  her  strong  and  fearless 
companions  toward  the  heart  of  the  untrodden 
wilderness. 

Little  did  they  dream  that  of  them  all  she  alone 
v  as  entering  it  to  find  amid  its  savage  wilds  a  people 
and  a  home.  They  went  to  fight,  perchance  to  die; 
she  to  find  a  strange  new  life! 


IV. 


THE  TWO  SYMBOLS. 

Upon  the  morning  set  for  his  departure,  the  old 
Sergeant  walked  out  upon  the  parapet  overlooking 
the  lake  and  pondered  long  and  deeply  upon  his 
coming  journey  and  the  future  of  the  child  he  should 
leave.  As  he  stood  there  Capitaine  La  Motte  joined 
him. 

“I  am  sorry,  Gavard,  that  you  are  going,”  he  said, 
“for  none  of  my  men  are  more  trusty  than  you,  and 
upon  none  do  I  so  much  rely  for  knowledge  of  this 
savage  warfare.” 

“Thanks,  my  Capitaine,  I  do  only  that  which  seems 
my  duty,”  replied  Gavard. 

“But  next  year,”  pursued  the  Capitaine,  “we  may 
all  be  ordered  back  to  France,  and  you  may  rejoin  us 
without  crossing  the  seas  to  do  it.” 

“It  may  be  so,”  said  Gavard  doubtfully.  “Indeed, 
I  heard  the  Commandant  speak  of  it  at  the  Chateau  in 
Quebec.  If  so  be  we  drive  the  savages  far  to  the 
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south  and  destroy  their  forts  during  the  coming 
year,  it  may  be — but  not  otherwise.” 

“But  surely,  Gavard,  there  is  fair  promise  of 
peace;  only  last  night  the  coureurs  brought  letters 
from  Quebec,  telling  that  the  Seneca  chiefs  are  even 
now  come  to  the  Chateau  St.  Louis  to  treat  for  peace 
and  ask  for  a  priest  to  visit  them  in  the  Long  House 
of  the  Iroquois.” 

“Hah !”  cried  the  Sergeant  impatiently,  “I  have 
no  faith  in  the  peace  treaties  which  the  Governor  is 
trying  to  make  with  them.  The  Iroquois  are  crafty 
and  deep.  When  they  see  the  King’s  uniforms  in 
our  settlements,  they  are  ready  to  make  long  treaties, 
which  last  only  until  the  troops  are  gone,  and  then 
they  steal  on  us  again  to  burn  and  destroy.  Faith, 
I  have  known  them  too  long  to  trust  them  now.” 

“\  ou  may  be  right,  but  we  have  seen  naught  of  the 
fiends  so  far,”  the  Capitaine  rejoined,  “and  for  my 
part  I  believe  the  young  chevaliers  of  the  regiment 
would  have  whetted  their  swords  sooner  on  the  fields 
of  Europe  than  in  these  forests.” 

The  old  man’s  lips  curled  cynically.  “I  am  no 
prophet,”  said  he;  “but,  if  the  King’s  troops  be  not 
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sent  hunting  for  Iroquois  scalps  before  Christmas- 
tide,  I  can  read  no  true  signs.” 

As  the  Capitaine  left  his  side,  Gavard  turned  away 
with  a  quick  salute  and  passed  down  from  the  parapet 
into  the  parade  of  the  fort,  and  thence  through  the 
gateway  and  over  a  rude  bridge  that  spanned  the 
moat  and  so  out  toward  the  lake. 

He  went  in  search  of  the  child,  and  he  soon  found 
her,  perched  in  the  branches  of  a  low  tree,  sportively 
tossing  stones  into  the  water  at  her  feet. 

“Come  hither,  petite,”  he  said,  “and  let  us  walk  a 
little  by  the  water  side,  whilst  old  Gavard  tells  thee 
a  tale  or  two  ere  he  goes.” 

“But,  mon  pere,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  and  leave 
me;  why  do  you  love  that  far  off  France  better  than 
these  beautiful  woods  and  the  lake  and  the  soldiers 
and  me?”  she  pouted. 

“Indeed,”  answered  Gavard,  “I  love  it  not  more 
than  do  I  thee,  petite;  nor  would  I  leave  thee  but  that 
duty  bids  me.  But  let  us  hope  that  the  absence  will 
not  be  for  long,  and  that  the  good  King  will  send 
me  back  again  in  the  ships  of  next  summer.” 
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The  child  gave  but  doubtful  assent  to  the  old 
soldier’s  words ;  but,  divining  that  he  wished  to  talk 
to  her  upon  matters  relative  to  his  coming  departure, 
she  climbed  down  from  her  perch,  sprang  lightly  to 
the  turf,  took  the  old  man’s  hand,  and  together  they 
walked  along  the  shady  bank. 

“Little  one,”  Gavard  began,  when  he  felt  that  his 
companion  had  tamed  her  spirits  to  his  quieter  mood, 
“little  one,  I  go  tonight  to  the  citadel  at  Quebec  and 
thence  over  the  great  seas  to  France.  True,  thy  old 
soldier  hopes  he  may  return  without  delay ;  but  the 
journey  is  long  and  venturesome,  and  who  knows 
what  evil  fortune  may  be  encountered  on  so  great  a 
voyage?” 

“But  surely  the  Holy  Virgin  will  protect  you,  mon 
pere,  for  I  will  pray  for  you  every  night  of  my  life, 
until  you  come  again,”  she  responded. 

“Thy  prayers  will  indeed  guard  me,  petite ; — for 
the  Virgin  Mother  must  hear  the  voice  of  one  of 
God’s  child  angels,”  he  added  in  tones  scarcely 
audible  to  her.  “But  yet  I  must  think  of  thee  all 
alone  here  in  this  great  wilderness,  and,  by  what 
means  I  may,  must  shield  thee  from  its  perils  and 
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dangers ;  and  so,  little  one,  I  am  going  to  give  thee 
two  gifts,  which  thou  must  keep  always  with  thee  and 
cherish  as  the  last  souvenirs  of  thy  pere  Gavard.  So 
preserving  them,  it  may  well  be  that  old  Gavard’s 
love  may  still  protect  thee  even  though  he  be  many 
hundred  leagues  beyond  these  forests.” 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  the  child  looked  up  curi¬ 
ously  into  his  face,  her  own  reflecting  the  sorrow  and 
anxiety  in  his  features. 

“Whatever  you  give  me,  dear  Gavard,  I  will  love 
and  cherish  as  I  love  you  and  as  you  have  cherished 
me,”  she  said  seriously,  and  then  she  fell  to  kissing 
the  hard  and  knotted  hand  which  clasped  her  tiny 
one. 

The  old  man  led  her  to  a  seat  upon  a  bank  of  moss  ; 
and  caressing  the  soft  auburn  locks  that  curled  away 
from  her  forehead,  took  out  from  the  breast  of  his 
surtout  a  little  packet,  from  which  he  first  drew  forth 
a  rudely  carved  shell,  pendent  from  a  string  of  wam¬ 
pum.  It  was  one  of  the  familiar  totems  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  tribes.  Upon  one  side  of  it  was  carved  the 
crude  semblance  of  a  Tortoise  signifying  the  clan 
membership  of  its  native  owner.  Beneath  this,  in 
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rude  design  was  cut  the  Big  Mountain,  the  tribe 
symbol  of  the  Senecas,  one  of  the  five  nations  of  the 
Iroquois.  On  the  reverse  was  graven  the  figure  of  a 
Hawk,  having  beneath  it  a  Cross  and  two  Arrows. 
These  were  the  personal  designation  or  bearings  of 
the  Indian  owner  of  the  totem  and,  in  this  instance, 
were  those  of  an  old  Chief  of  the  Senecas  whose 
prowess  in  arms  and  whose  sagacity  at  the  great 
council  of  the  assembled  nations  had  long  gained 
for  him  the  loftiest  rank  accorded  to  a  Chief  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  entire  circumference  of  the  shell  was 
marked  with  cuts  or  scratches  as  of  a  knife,  each  of 
which  memorized  a  victory  achieved  by  its  owner 
in  battle. 

Gavard  held  this  strange  object  in  his  broad  palm 
while  his  companion  examined  it  wTith  a  child’s  curi¬ 
osity.  When  she  had  done  so,  she  looked  up  at  him, 
her  eyes  asking  the  question  he  was  waiting  to  answer. 

“Where  got  I  this  toy  and  what  is  its  meaning, 
little  one?  Be  quiet  beside  me  and  I  will  tell  thee, 
but  see  that  thou  mark  well  my  story  for  it  is  one 
I  would  have  thee  always  remember.”  Thereupon  the 
child  threw  herself  at  full  length  upon  the  grass  in 
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front  of  him  and,  with  elbows  resting  on  the  ground 
and  her  small  chin  supported  by  her  two  tiny  palms, 
bent  her  eyes  upon  him  with  an  air  as  grave  and  at¬ 
tentive  as  any  speaker  might  desire. 

“Go  on,  mon  bon  Gavard,”  she  said,  “I  am  wait¬ 
ing  and  listening.” 

“The  tale  is  not  long,  petite.  It  is  now  about  ten 
years  since  I  went  with  a  dozen  others,  habitants  and 
coureurs  like  myself,  upon  an  expedition  up  the 
broad  river  far  into  the  west  where  are  the  mighty 
cataracts  and  the  great  fresh  water  seas.  We  made 
a  journey  of  one  or  two  hundred  leagues  to  trade  oui 
knives,  hatchets,  and  cloths  for  the  furs  and  skins  of 
the  Algonquins  and  the  Nipissings.  Upon  the  letuin 
journey,  we  lost  our  path  in  the  vast  forests,  and 
after  two  days  of  wandering  came  one  night  to  the 
camp  fire  of  an  old  Chief  of  the  Seneca-Iroquois. 
He  was  upon  the  hunting  path  with  a  party  of  braves, 
and  with  them  in  the  party  there  was  a  sturdy  little 
lad  scarcely  older  than  thou  art  now,  my  petite.” 

“And  was  he  French  like  me?”  she  questioned. 

“Nay,  but  a  nephew  of  the  old  Sachem  and  son  of 
a  Chief  of  the  Onondagas ;  and  although  I  am  no 
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friend  to  the  Five  Nations  but  hate  them  as  I  hate 
the  pest,  this  lad  was  as  fair  a  boy  as  ever  I  saw 
among  the  wigwams.  Well,  they  treated  us  kindly 
and  gave  us  plenty  of  food  withal.” 

‘‘But  I  thought  the  Iroquois  always  killed  our 
people,  Gavard,”  the  child  interrupted. 

“The  Mohawk  devils  and  the  Oneidas  do,  my  child, 
and  in  faith  I  would  not  care  to  trust  myself  over¬ 
much  with  any  of  them ;  but  their  tribes  to  the  west 
are  less  venomous  and  have  at  times  traded  with  us 
as  friends  and  even  welcomed  our  priests  into  their 
cantons.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  spent  two  or  three 
days  with  the  Chief  and  his  hunters,  and  then  they 
led  us  a  day’s  journey  through  the  woods  to  the  great 
river.  That  night  we  camped  and  slept  together  on 
the  river  bank ;  and,  as  none  of  us  feared  danger, 
none  kept  awake  to  watch.  Late  in  the  night  I  awoke 
thirsty,  and  went  to  the  river-side  for  a  drink.  There 
I  sat  a  while  watching  the  moon  rise  over  the  swiftly 
flowing  waters.  As  I  turned  to  go  back  to  the  camp, 
I  perceived  a  figure  creeping  in  the  shadow  beyond 
it  near  where  the  Chief  and  the  boy  were  sleeping, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  stealing  cautiously  upon  them. 
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Softly  I  crept  around  a  concealing  bush  to  my  pack, 
and,  picking  up  my  fire-lock,  stood  where,  myself  un¬ 
seen,  I  could  yet  watch  the  movements  of  the  strange 
figure.  In  a  moment  he  came  out  into  the  open 
toward  the  Chief  and  the  boy,  and  I  then  saw  clearly 
the  hatred  in  his  face  and  the  drawn  knife  in  his 
hand.  Nearer  he  drew  to  where  they  slept,  until 
scarcely  a  man’s  length  away,  when  he  rose  to  his 
knees,  and  I  saw'  that  in  another  moment  he  would 
strike  the  sleeping  boy.  Then  I  raised  my  musket 
and  shot  him.” 

‘•Oh,  mon  pere,  how'  terrible!” 

“Yes,”  he  continued,  “terrible!  but  the  better  for 
us.  The  Chief  sprang  up  and  recognized  in  the 
dead  Indian  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  Algonquins  of 
the  Ottawa  and  his  blood  enemy.  Then  he  took  from 
his  own  neck  and  hung  upon  mine  the  Totem  I  now 
give  thee,  and  promised  me  that  this  story  should  be 
known  at  all  the  camp  fires  of  the  Long  House  and 
from  the  waters  of  Champlain  to  the  Sunset  Lakes, 
and  that  among  the  Iroquois  this  Totem  should 
always  bear  me  and  mine  in  safety.” 
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“How  noble  an  Indian,  Gavard;  how  well  I  could 
love  him  were  he  but  here !”  the  child  exclaimed. 

“More  than  once,”  the  old  soldier  pursued,  “have 
I  proved  the  truth  of  the  Chief’s  promise;  for  the 
Totem  has  found  me  friends  in  the  lodges  of  our 
enemies,  and  twice  have  I  shown  it  to  mj  Iroquois 
captors,  after  forest  battles,  to  have  them  yield  me 
liberty.  It  has  taken  me  with  safety  into  camps 
where  none  of  our  soldiers  dare  venture,  and  has 
procured  me  food  and  shelter  wrhere  another  would 
have  lain  down  never  to  rise.  Three  times  has  the 
Governor  sent  me  upon  embassies  to  the  great  council 
of  the  Iroquois  in  the  country  of  the  Onondagas 
because  he  knew  my  guarantee  of  safety ;  and,  in  all 
my  journeys  among  them,  I  never  met  a  warrior  of 
the  five  tribes  who  did  not  know  this  Totem  of  the 
Seneca  Chief  and  the  story  I  have  told  thee.” 

As  the  old  man  finished,  he  took  up  the  chain  of 
shells  with  its  strange  pendant,  and  placed  it  about 
the  neck  of  the  fair  child.  “Wear  it  now,  my  little 
one,  and  keep  it  with  thee  always.  Should  it  ever 
befall,  which  God  forbid,  that  thou  shouldest  be 
made  captive  by  these  savages,  show  it  to  the  first 
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who  approaches  thee  and  cry  out  to  him,  Lenoii,  the 
Totem  of  Lenori,  Chief  of  the  Senecas.’  ” 

“The  Holy  Virgin  bless  you,  my  Gavard,”  the 
child  exclaimed,  as,  filled  with  the  excitement  she  had 
caught  from  his  story,  she  kissed  again  and  again 
the  wrinkled  hand  of  the  soldier.  “I  will  try  to 
remember  all  you  have  told  youi  daughter.  Rut 
what  is  this  little  Cross  you  have  also  m  the  packet?” 

“Ah!”  said  Gavard,  “that  too  is  a  symbol  and  it 
also  is  the  emblem  of  a  Chief.  The  one  I  have  already 
given  thee  is  a  token  of  savagery  and  war;  but  this, 
of  love  and  peace.  That  I  give  thee  from  the  Chief 
of  a  race  of  savages ;  this  I  give  thee  from  the  Chief 
and  Father  of  our  Holy  Faith.  In  the  hour  of  peril, 
that  may  be  thy  pledge  of  safety  from  brutal  men; 
but  this  at  all  times,  my  little  one,  and  everywhere, 
shall  be  thy  pledge  from  the  Saviour  Christ  and  our 
Blessed  Lady  that  whatever  may  happen  to  thee,  so 
thou  be  but  good  and  true  to  our  Holy  Faith,  the 
Cross  will  be  thy  shield  and  protector.  Hear  child, 
here  in  this  wilderness,  full  of  strange  peril  and 
danger,  our  Christian  Faith  and  this  savage  life,  like 
spirits  of  good  and  evil,  will  battle  for  thy  fair  soul. 
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I  give  thee  a  shield  against  the  wickedness  of  the  one 
and  an  emblem  of  the  strength  and  virtue  of  the  other. 
Preserve  the  Totem  always  with  thee,  as  does  the 
soldier  his  sword  to  defend  his  life;  but  this  Cross, 
m3"  httle  one,  love  it  as  a  child  should  love  the  stron0- 
Father  whose  care  and  protection  are  always  about 
her  feeble  form.” 

Tears  were  stealing  through  the  old  man’s  eyelids 
and  coursing  down  the  furrowed  cheeks  as  he  ceased 
speaking;  and  the  little  one,  wdth  Heaven’s  light  of 
love  upon  her  fair  brow,  as  she  gazed  upon  his  dear 
old  face,  linked  both  her  arms  about  his  neck  and 
kissed  the  tears  away. 
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PERE  LAMBERVILLE. 

A  week  had  elapsed  since  Gavard  set  out  from  the 
Fort  upon  his  journey,  and  matters  had  gone  quietly 
enough  at  St.  Anne.  The  soldiers  had  settled  down 
into  a  routine  of  living  far  more  idle  and  easy  than 
they  had  been  used  to  in  the  French  camps;  for  heie 
in  the  wilderness  discipline  soon  relaxed;  and,  when 
not  actually  upon  campaign  duty,  the  men  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  occupy  themselves  about  as  they  pleased 
so  long  as  they  exercised  reasonable  vigilance  against 
the  approach  of  their  wily  foes.  So  they  amused 
themselves  with  those  rude  games  that  serve  to  pass 
idle  hours  in  garrison  and  camp ;  and  about  the  even¬ 
ing  fires,  veterans  and  roving  coureurs  du  bois,  who 
strayed  into  the  fort,  told  wild  tales  of  adventure 
in  the  forest  and  with  the  Iroquois— tales  where  every 
lack  of  actual  incident,  and  there  were  many  such, 
was  supplied  by  fertile  invention.  These  served  well 
to  quicken  the  pulses  of  the  younger  men  and  to 
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stimulate  them  to  a  keener  vigilance  against  their 
thrice-dreaded  foes  of  the  forest. 

As  for  the  officers,  of  whom  there  was  a  goodly 
number  at  the  Fort — young  sous-Lieutenants  and 
chevaliers,  brought  here,  many  of  them,  by  a  roving 
spirit  of  curiosity  and  adventure  likely  to  be  amply 
gratified  ere  they  returned — they  passed  the  time 
pleasantly  enough,  fishing  and  hunting  and  paddling 
the  light  bark  canoes  of  their  Indian  allies  over  the 
smooth  waters  of  Lake  Champlain. 

After  the  first  grief  of  parting  from  Gavard,  the 
child  attached  herself  to  the  old  Capitaine,  whose 
special  charge  she  was ;  and,  though  she  often 
mourned  the  absence  of  her  old  friend,  the  hope  of 
his  return  and  the  natural  buoyancy  of  childish 
spirits  prevented  her  from  grieving  long;  and  she 
soon  fell  into  a  happy  and  playful  way  of  life  among 
these  hardy  men  who,  rough  though  they  might  be, 
weie  3  et  all  kind  and  gentle  with  this  little  mistress. 

She  was,  in  sooth,  well  fitted  to  subdue  the  ungentle 
manners  of  such  as  they.  Slender  of  frame,  she  was 
lithe  and  graceful  as  a  fawn.  Her  shapely  head  was 
crowned  with  an.  aureole  of  ruddy  brown  hair.  Her 
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features  were  small  but  regular — the  mouth  delicate 
and  mobile,  betraying  every  emotion  that  stirred 
within  her.  The  large  dark  eyes  opened  wide  to 
every  new  impression  and  reflected  only  the  truth 
and  innocence  of  her  soul.  There  was  about  her,  too, 
a  certain  air  of  childish  authority  such  as  might  be 
the  inheritance  of  a  little  princess  commingled 
with  the  sweet  fragrance  that  is  the  exhalation  of 

childish  truth  and  purity. 

So  she  reigned  over  them  all  from  Capitame  La 
Motte  down,  and  none  ever  thought  it  strange  that  a 
being  so  gentle  and  beautiful  should  make  her  home 
amid  these  wild  forests  where  lurked  danger  and 
privation.  They  knew  that  every  man  of  them 
would  be  a  barrier  between  her  and  harm ;  and  where 
so  many  should  protect,  what  cause  for  fear? 

One  day,  shortly  after  Gavard  had  departed,  there 
came  to  the  fort  a  young  priest  from  Quebec,  Pere 
Jean  de  Lamberville,  sent  by  the  watchful  Bishop  of 
Petrea  to  confess  the  soldiers  and  celebrate  the  Mass 
at  St.  Anne’s. 

He  saw  the  child  and,  struck  with  wonder  at  her 
beauty  and  at  finding  such  an  one  amid  those  sur- 
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roundings,  inquired  of  La  Motte  her  history.  The 
Capitaine  readily  related  it,  and  remembering  the 
close  affection  between  the  child  and  his  old  Sergeant, 
gave  her  in  his  narrative  the  name  by  wdiich  the  men 
had  long  called  her — “Pierre  Gavard’s  child.”  So 
she  was  known  and  by  no  other  name  save  those  terms 
of  endearment  that  might  be  given  to  any  child ;  but 
when  they  spoke  of  her  to  one  another,  she  was 
always  “Pierre  Gavard’s  child.” 

The  good  priest  looked  at  her  wTith  wonder,  and 
wTas  deeply  interested  in  her  strange  story;  a  sad 
one  too,  were  it  not  that  the  pathos  of  it  seemed  to 
have  no  place  in  her  consciousness,  which  mirrored 
only  the  bright  skies,  the  sweet  wild  flowers,  and  the 
kindly  smiles  of  her  soldier  lovers. 

And  so  the  good  Father  did  not  entreat  her,  as  at 
first  he  thought  to  do,  to  return  with  him  to  Quebec 
and  to  the  gentle  care  of  good  Mother  Mary  in  the 
convent  of  the  Ursulines.  He  had  not  the  heart  to 
speak  words  that  he  saw  would  grieve  her,  content 
as  she  was  in  the  joyous  life  she  led  here  in  the  forest 
Fort. 
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Once  when  she  knelt  in  prayer  in  his  little  chapel 
built  of  boughs  and  bark  beside  the  Fort,  he  saw  her 
draw  from  her  bosom  a  tiny  Cross  and  kiss  it  as  she 
prayed.  At  his  bidding  she  showed  it  to  him  and 
told  him  how  dear  Pere  Gavard  had  left  it  to  her  with 
his  blessing  till  he  should  come  back  to  her  next  year. 
Father  Lamberville  looked  at  it  long  and  curiously 
and  then  blessed  the  rude  emblem,  as  he  signed  the 
cross  upon  her  brow  with  gentle  benediction.  And 
while  neither  he  nor  the  child  dreamt  that  it  should  be 
many  years  ere  he  should  take  the  little  Cross  again 
into  his  hands,  yet  who  shall  say  that  the  holy  bene¬ 
diction  upon  it  would  not  in  the  long  interval  prove 
a  faithful  safeguard  to  the  gentle  heart  upon  which 
it  slept? 
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THE  MOHAWK  RAID. 

“Hola!  mon  brave,  whither  away  this  morning?” 
cried  a  sturdy  young  officer  as  he  sauntered  leisurely 
forth  from  the  gateway  of  the  Fort  just  after  the 
morning  signal  gun  had  greeted  the  sunrise  and 
called  the  sleepers  to  breakfast. 

The  person  addressed  was  a  chevalier  like  himself, 
engaged  at  the  edge  of  the  beach,  in  front  of  the 
Fort,  in  stowing  sundry  articles,  among  which  were 
several  muskets,  in  a  long  birch  canoe  that  was  hauled 
half  out  of  water. 

Not  receiving  an  immediate  answer,  his  inter¬ 
locutor  called  out  again ;  “Is  it  an  expedition  up  the 
lake  to  take  these  Mohawks  captive,  mon  ami,  or  a 
reconnoissance  that  you  are  organizing  there?” 

Having  finished  his  occupation,  the  other  looked 
up.  “Neither,  mon  chevalier;  I  am  going  in  search 
of  forest  denizens,  but  I  seek  no  Iroquois.  The  hunt, 
comrade!  I  know  a  spot  in  the  woods,  some  two 
leagues  down  the  lake,  where  venison  is  more  plentiful 
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than  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau ;  and  I  purpose  to 
have  some  of  it,  if  there  be  virtue  in  powder  and  ball ; 
what  is  more,  you  are  to  accompany  me.” 

“What,  I — who  told  you  that?” 

“The  Commandant  forsooth;  I  told  him  that 
Vaucour  and  you,  with  De  Lile  and  myself,  wished  to 
try  for  game,  and  he  immediately  gave  permission — 
the  more  readily  that  the  Iroquois  dogs  seem  to  have 
kept  to  their  wigwams  since  he  built  St.  Anne’s  out 
here  on  the  lake.  So  get  your  musket,  chevalier, 
and  make  haste  that  we  may  reach  our  destination 
ere  the  sun  is  high.  Leroles,  M.  de  Tracy’s  cousin, 
his  nephew,  Chasy,  and  their  friends  are  to  meet  us 
from  Fort  St.  Therese,  and  Capitaine  Sorel  too,  if 
the  Colonel  will  give  him  leave.  Gavard  left  my 
letters  with  them  on  his  way  to  Quebec.” 

Urged  by  this  inviting  prospect,  the  first  speaker 
ran  hastily  back  into  the  Fort,  and  in  a  few  moments 
emerged  upon  the  bank,  prepared  for  the  expedition. 
The  canoe  was  launched  and  the  young  officers,  with 
a  half  dozen  soldiers  and  two  Algonquin  guides, 
were  already  embarked  and  about  pushing  off,  when, 
with  a  ringing  cry,  the  child  came  bounding  across 
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the  turf,  and  in  an  instant  gained  the  canoe  and 
sprang  lightly  into  the  bow. 

“Here,  petite,”  cried  Durantaye,  “out  with  you 
again  upon  the  bank.  This  is  not  a  sailing  party. 
We  are  bound  for  a  hunt  in  the  forest.  You  shall 
go  another  time.” 

“Ah!  but  please,  monsieur,  let  me  go  with  you,” 
the  child  pleaded.  “I  can  run  after  you  and  carry 
the  birds  and  hares  that  you  kill.  Indeed,  I  will  not 
give  you  trouble.”  And  she  bent  her  eyes  so  plead¬ 
ingly  upon  the  young  officer  that,  when  De  Lile  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  need  not  go  into  the  woods  with  them 
but  might  remain  with  the  men  guarding  the  boats, 
the  Commander  laughed,  as  he  signed  to  the  Algon- 
quins  to  dip  their  paddles,  and  added:  “Well,  then, 
have  your  own  way  as  you  always  do ;  but  see  that 
you  sit  quietly  there  in  the  bow  and  let  not  your 
chattering  tongue  frighten  off  our  game.” 

The  child  smiled  brightly  at  the  permission  and 
curled  up  in  the  end  of  the  canoe  watching  the  birds 
skim  over  the  lake ;  or  anon  bent  over  the  edge  of  the 
bark  to  gaze  down  into  the  water,  as  they  passed 
through  shallows  where  frightened  trout  darted  away 
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as  the  flying  canoe  disturbed  their  repose  on  the 
yellow  sand. 

So  they  sped  along  for  a  couple  of  leagues  till,  at 
length,  the  Algonquin  at  the  bow  tapped  the  side  of 
the  canoe  with  his  paddle,  as  they  came  abreast  of 
a  jutting  point  of  rocks.  His  fellow  at  the  stern, 
looking  up  at  the  signal,  held  his  blade  edgewise 
for  a  moment  in  the  water;  then  dipping  it  deep  in, 
with  a  shaiq)  twist  backward,  he  turned  the  head  of 
the  light  birch  toward  the  shore  and  with  two  or 
three  powerful  strokes  forced  it  well  up  on  a  strip 
of  sandy  beach,  where  were  two  or  three  others, 
whose  occupants  had  already  disembarked  and  were 
engaged  in  overhauling  their  accoutrements  on  the 
bank  above. 

As  soon  as  the  two  parties  had  exchanged  greet¬ 
ings,  the  canoes  were  draAvn  out  of  water  and  the 
young  officers,  a  dozen  or  more  in  number,  shoulder¬ 
ing  their  fire-locks  and  following  the  footsteps  of  the 
Indian  guides,  turned  away  into  the  forest. 

Throughout  the  day  the  child  played  happily 
about  the  men  remaining  in  charge  of  the  canoes, 
and  never  dreamt  of  the  strange  fate  that  with  the 
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declining  sun  was  now  impending.  Already  she  and 
the  men  had  heard  from  time  to  time  the  report  of 
the  hunters’  guns  echoing  through  the  forest  with 
increasing  distinctness,  showing  that  they  were  ap¬ 
proaching  the  lake  on  their  return ;  but  they  did  not 
hear  or  even  suspect  the  stealthy  approach  of  a  band 
of  Mohawks,  who  within  the  hour  had  beached  their 
canoes  half  a  league  down  the  lake  and  had  then 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  struck  into 
the  forest  in  the  direction  whence  came  the  report  of 
the  guns,  while  the  other,  following  the  shore,  soon 
gained  sight,  through  the  trees,  of  the  beached  canoes 
and  their  guards. 

The  latter,  for  the  most  part,  lay  contentedly 
drawing  at  their  pipes  or  dozing  beneath  the  over¬ 
hanging  trees,  heedless  of  the  unseen  peril;  while  the 
child,  tiring  of  her  sleepy  companions,  had  strayed 
along  the  shore  until  a  bend  of  it  hid  them  from 
sight.  Finding  a  flat  rock  that  jutted  out  into  the 
water,  she  seated  herself  upon  it  and,  for  want  of  a 
better  toy,  drew  from  the  folds  of  her  little  gown  the 
strange  Totem  which  old  Gavard  had  given  her. 
Holding  it  in  her  tiny  palm,  she  fell  to  studying  its 
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rude  symbols  and  pondering  upon  the  old  man  who 
had  given  it  to  her,  and  upon  the  singular  story  of 
the  Iroquois  Chief  from  whose  hand  he  had  received 
it. 

Thus  absorbed,  she  did  not  see  the  tall,  swarthy 
figure  that  stole  softly  from  the  trees  behind  her.  A 
moment  he  paused  and  gazed  in  savage  wonder,  for 
to  this  young  Mohawk  brave  the  fair  skin  and  strange 
garments  of  the  foreigner  were  a  novel  sight.  As 
he  watched  her,  not  a  rod  from  where  he  stood,  one 
might  have  seen  his  eye  dilate  as  he  gazed  at  the 
object  in  her  hands.  He  saw  her  tell  over  the  beads 
of  wampum  upon  the  string  about  her  neck,  and 
hold  the  Totem  toward  the  setting  sun  as  she  played 
the  light  upon  its  polished  surface;  and  he  watched 
and  listened  as,  in  childish  fashion,  she  sang  softly  to 
herself,  as  though  pleased  with  the  rhythm: — 
“Lenori,  Lenori,  Gavard  et  Lenori; 

Je  vous  dime,  clier  Gavard, 

Je  vous  aime,  bon  Lenori. 

Lenori,  Lenori ” — 

The  Mohawk’s  hand,  pressed  firmly  over  her  lips, 
stifled  the  utterance,  as  she  felt  herself  grasped  by 
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a  pair  of  muscular  arms  and  borne  from  her  perch 
back  into  the  shadows  of  the  forest.  Amazed  as  she 
was,  her  first  feeling  was  one  of  indignation  at  this 
onslaught.  She  had  never  known  other  than  friendly 
Indians  and  none  had  given  her  cause  to  fear ;  so, 
while  she  struggled  vainly  to  free  herself,  she  had  no 
thought  of  danger  from  her  rude  captor.  Indeed, 
after  a  moment  she  believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  silent 
guides  sent  from  her  own  party  to  bring  her  back 
to  the  canoes,  and  so  thinking  became  quiet  in  his 
arms  as  she  was  hurried  through  the  still  woods. 

The  Indian  soon  bore  her  out  of  sound  of  her  com¬ 
panions ;  she  did  not  hear  their  struggling  cries 
when,  some  moments  later,  a  score  of  Mohawks 
sprang  upon  them  as  if  from  behind  every  tree  of 
the  surrounding  forest ;  and  the  eyes  that  an  instant 
before  had  been  closed  in  tranquil  sleep,  in  another 
moment  closed  forever  in  the  tranqudlity  of  death. 

Neither  did  the  child  witness  that  other  tragedy 
back  in  the  forest,  when  the  terrible  Mohawks  fell 
upon  the  returning  officers  as  they  came  laughing 
and  jesting  and  laden  with  their  burden  of  game 
along  the  forest  aisles ;  and  an  Iroquois  hatchet  cleft 
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the  skull  of  merry-hearted  Chasy,  with  whom  died 
also  four  of  his  companions,  while  brave  young 
Leroles,  Durantaye,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
overpowered  by  the  savages  and  borne,  bound  and 
bleeding,  toward  the  canoes  of  the  Iroquois. 
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INTO  CAPTIVITY. 

The  band  of  Mohawks  engaged  in  this  expedition 
against  the  hunters  from  St.  Anne’s  separated  at 
nightfall  into  two  parties.  The  larger  of  these 
crossed  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  and  paddled 
away  to  the  south  under  cover  of  darkness,  bearing 
the  captive  officers,  bound  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoes,  toward  the  Iroquois  cantons. 

The  smaller  party,  carefully  obliterating  all  traces 
of  the  affray,  loaded  their  canoes  with  the  guns  and 
other  property  taken  from  the  Frenchmen,  and  then, 
more  effectually  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  pursuers, 
waited  until  dusk  with  the  purpose  of  taking  a  course 
homeward  different  from  that  of  their  comrades. 

When  the  Mohawk  brought  Felecie  to  the  canoes, 
his  companions  gathered  about  and,  discovering  that 
he  brought  only  a  child,  greeted  him  with  rude  gibes 
and  contemptuous  exclamations ;  but  when  the  young 
warrior  pointed  out  the  savage  emblem  that  hung 
about  her  neck  and  uttered  the  single  word  “Lenori,” 
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they  gave  attention  to  his  words.  Two  or  three  of 
the  older  men  came  forward  and,  in  spite  of  the 
child’s  protesting  gestures,  scrutinized  the  Totem 
that  she  wore. 

At  length  one  who  spoke  a  few  words  of  French 
succeeded  in  making  himself  intelligible  to  her,  and 
questioned  her  as  to  how  she  came  by  this  Totem  of  a 
great  chief  of  their  tribes.  To  this  the  child,  reas¬ 
sured  by  the  sound  of  a  familiar  tongue  among  these 
strange  voices,  gave  ready  explanation.  She  told 
him  that  her  pere  Gavard,  who  had  the  Totem  from 
Lenori,  an  Iroquois  chief,  gave  it  to  her,  his  child, 
when  he  went  home  to  France.  The  Sachem,  though 
not  of  the  same  tribe  as  Lenori,  being  a  Mohawk, 
was  yet,  like  him,  of  the  Tortoise  clan.  He  had 
known  the  old  Seneca  chieftain,  and  he  knew  well  the 
story  of  the  chief’s  rescue  from  the  knife  of  the  Al¬ 
gonquin.  As  now  the  child,  in  answer  to  his  brief 
queries,  fearlessly  related  the  incident  as  Gavard  had 
told  it,  the  Indian  listened  attentively  and  was  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  her  story.  Turning  to  his 
companions,  he  repeated  the  tale  and  described 
Felecie  to  them  as  the  daughter  of  the  preserver  of 
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Lenori  the  Seneca.  The  Indians  looked  curiously  at 
the  spirited  child,  who  returned  their  gaze  steadily  as 
one  who  had  never  known  of  danger.  So  self-reliant 
had  she  become,  so  independent  in  her  movements  at 
the  Fort,  that  she  had  yet  given  no  sign  of  fear  at 
her  surroundings ;  and,  except  her  indignation  at  the 
somewhat  ungentle  handling  by  her  captor  and  the 
displeasure  pictured  on  her  features  when  his  com¬ 
panions  crowded  about  her,  she  had  betrayed  no  un¬ 
usual  emotions. 

While  the  Mohawks  remained  concealed  in  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  the  sun  sank  behind  the  western 
mountains.  The  flush  of  crimson  slowly  faded  from 
the  sky,  and  the  lake  lay  placid  and  peaceful  in  the 
dimness  of  the  long  twilight.  The  vast  forest  gave 
forth  no  sound  save  of  the  birds  or  beasts  that  in¬ 
habited  it,  and  none  would  have  imagined  the  cruel 
deed  that  had  been  done  since  noon.  The  Indians 
lay  sleeping  or  smoking  until  darkness  fell  and  they 
could  paddle  away  under  the  shadow  of  overhanging 
trees,  secure  from  the  observation  of  any  stiay  scout 
or  hunter  from  the  French  forts. 
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Then  they  gave  the  child  a  blanket  in  the  bow  of 
one  of  the  canoes  and  pushed  noiselessly  away  to  the 
south.  With  powerful  strokes,  the  canoes  sped  on, 
passing  on  the  other  side  of  isle  La  Motte  from  that 
on  which  the  Fort  lay.  Opposite  the  island  they 
turned  to  the  east,  and  soon  after  ran  ashore 
upon  a  narrow  beach.  Disembarking,  the  Mohawks 
picked  up  their  light  canoes,  passed  across  a  strip 
but  a  few  rods  in  width,  and  placed  them  in  the  water 
of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  lake,  where  they  were  quite 
certain  to  escape  pursuit. 

The  child  had  not  been  disturbed  in  crossing  the 
sand ;  and  now,  as  the  canoe  sped  rapidly  on,  she  sat 
silent  in  the  bow,  wondering  at  the  strangeness  of  her 
surroundings.  With  her  arms  upon  the  edge  of  the 
bark,  she  gazed  steadily  across  the  dark  water,  or 
peered  into  it  to  watch  the  stars  that  glistened 
brighter  in  its  depths  than  in  the  sky  overhead. 

Then  loneliness  came  over  her  and  the  reality  of 
her  position ;  and  she  felt  that  the  soldier  friends  were 
lost  to  her  forever  and  that  she  had  passed  out  of  the 
happy  life  at  the  Fort  into  one  strange  and  unwel¬ 
come.  The  little  one  buried  her  head  in  her  hands ; 
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and,  while  the  long  brown  locks  fell  about  her  face 
like  a  veil,  wept  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 
The  soldiers,  the  good  priest,  the  Capitaine,  dear 
Gavard,  yes !  and  the  lost  Mother  whom  she  had  well- 
nigh  forgotten — all  came  back  now  to  her  stricken 
heart.  Night  around  her,  and  the  dark  skies  above 
her,  and  the  black  waters  beneath ! 

In  the  very  exhaustion  of  her  grief,  she  turned  her 
gaze  to  the  eastward  and  lo !  a  gleam  of  light  above 
the  distant  mountain,  then  a  silver  shield  rising 
slowly  over  its  long  crest,  and  then  she  saw  the  Moon 
rise,  fair  and  beautiful,  above  the  horizon.  As  the 
long  bars  of  light  streamed  across  the  water,  the 
darkness  fled  away  before  it,  and  some  of  the  gentle 
rays  fell,  like  a  blessing  from  heaven,  upon  the 
mournful  form  of  the  captive  child ;  and  more  and 
more  the  light  stole  into  her  heart  and  dispelled  the 
shadows.  She  seemed  to  discover  a  beautiful  face  in 
the  silver  disc  of  the  orb,  and  there  came  into  her 
memory  some  simple  verses  that  good  Father  Lamber- 
ville  had  taught  her,  and  the  little  lips  began  slowly 
to  move  and  softly  she  whispered  them  to  herself  so 
softly  indeed  that  only  Christ,  who  listens  for  the 
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prayers  of  little  children,  and  perhaps  the  Mother 
heart  that  loves  to  give  them  comfort,  might  hear. 

“ Holy  Virgin,  Mary  mild. 

Safely  keep  thy  little  child ; 

Guard  thou  me  from  every  harm. 

Shield  me  with  thy  loving  arm. 

Christ-child,  in  thy  gentle  breast. 

Comfort  found  and  peace  and  rest ; 

In  thy  bosom,  too,  may  1, 

Softly  sheltered,  safely  lie. 

Thou  art  loving,  thou  art  pure, 

True  and  faithful,  strong  and  sure; 

As  thou  art,  so  I  would  be, 

Keep  me.  Mother,  close  to  thee!” 

And  murmuring  the  last  words,  the  child  clasped 
closely  the  little  Ivory  Cross  of  Gavard,  as  though  it 
were  the  last  link  to  bind  her  to  the  life  and  loves  she 
was  leaving;  and,  pillowing  her  head  upon  the  edge 
of  the  canoe,  she  fell  asleep. 
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Guard  her  safely,  little  Cross !  and  through  the 
coming  years  of  savagery  and  darkness,  let  not  the 
light  of  Christian  Faith  be  all  extinguished  in  her 
gentle  heart. 
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When  the  morning  sunlight  broke  over  the  long 
range  that  we  know  as  the  Green  Mountains  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  awoke  the  sleeping  child,  she  found  herself 
well  wrapped  in  soft  deerskins  and  lying  beneath 
green  trees,  in  a  little  wood  that  fringed  the  south¬ 
erly  edge  of  an  island  in  the  centre  of  the  lake.  To 
the  Indians  the  island  was  known  as  the  “House  of 
Fish,”  from  the  abundance  of  bass  and  pickerel  about 
its  shores;  and  by  the  French  officers,  whose  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  parties  had  occasionally  visited  it, 
the  island  had  been  christened  “He  du  Chevalier” — 
Island  of  the  Knight — from  a  tradition  that  the 
brave  Champlain  had  camped  there  upon  one  of  his 
expeditions  toward  the  Iroquois  country. 

The  name  has  remained  even  to  this  late  day,  and 
the  noisy  steamer,  passing  up  the  east  arm  of  lake 
Champlain,  touches  at  the  little  town  of  North  Hero 
and  drives  the  long  waves  in  its  hurrying  wake  until 
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they  break  in  mimic  surf  upon  the  rocky  shore  of 
“Knight’s  Island.” 

Here  in  the  grove  of  trees  the  Indians  made  their 
camp.  To  the  eastward  stretched  the  Green  Moun- 
tains— the  long  ridge  of  Mansfield,  like  a  sleeping 
giant,  and  the  peak  of  Camel’s  Hump  dominating 
the  range.  South  of  the  island  lay  the  blue  waters 
of  the  lake,  bounded  by  the  wooded  shores  of  Grand 
Isle,  while  far  away  on  the  southwestern  horizon  the 
clustered  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks  pierced  the  sky¬ 
line.  He  who  witnesses  the  peaceful  beauty  of  the 
lake  today  can  hardly  imagine  it  as  the  scene  of  the 
incessant  and  relentless  warfare  that  savage  men 
waged  during  nearly  two  centuries  of  our  early 
history. 

As  the  Mohawks  had  crossed  into  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lake  and  thus  abandoned  their  natural 
line  of  retreat  southward,  any  pursuit  directed  from 
the  Fort  would  almost  inevitably  fail.  If,  however, 
a  pursuing  party  should  chance  upon  their  trail,  the 
position  of  the  island  midway  in  the  lake  would  make 
it  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  pursuers  to  put  out 
from  the  western  shore  without  being  discovered  from 
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the  island  camp,  affording  time  to  prepare  for  de¬ 
fense  or  to  effect  an  escape  by  paddling  away  to  the 
farther  shore,  in  whose  deep  forests  French  soldiers 
were  no  match  for  the  wily  savages. 

As  it  happened,  news  of  the  attack  did  not  reach 
the  forts  until  noon  of  the  day  after  its  occurrence; 
and,  though  Salieres  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  with 
Algonquin  guides  in  pursuit,  he  cautioned  them 
against  going  too  far,  lest  they  should  be  ambushed, 
or  their  retreat  cut  off.  Three  or  four  leagues  to 
the  south,  on  the  outermost  point  of  the  bay  where 
the  City  of  Plattsburg  now  stands,  they  found  the 
blackened  embers  of  a  camp,  built  forty-eight  hours 
before  by  the  larger  band  of  Mohawks  who  had  gone 
with  their  captives  directly  up  the  lake. 

Careful  search  wras  made  about  the  camp  for  any 
sign  which  might  indicate  that  French  captives  were 
among  the  retreating  band,  for  the  pursuers  were 
not  without  hope  that  some  of  the  unfortunate  hunt¬ 
ing  party  had  not  been  massacred.  The  Algonquins 
scrutinized  the  ground  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
foot-prints  of  other  than  nioccasined  feet ;  but,  if 
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such  had  been  made,  they  had  been  most  carefully 
obliterated. 

It  was  not  until  the  soldiers  were  re-entering  the 
canoes  to  return  to  the  Fort  that  one  of  the  guides 
uttered  a  sharp  exclamation,  as  he  was  about  passing 
a  white  birch  sapling  near  the  point  of  Cumberland 
Head.  The  bark  of  the  tree  was  chafed,  as  if  some¬ 
one  had  been  bound  to  it  with  cords ;  but  that  to 
which  the  Indian  directed  attention  was  certain  rude 
scratches,  as  though  made  wbth  a  sharp  point  of 
wood  upon  the  smooth  bark.  La  Motte,  who  was  in 
command,  hurried  forward  to  examine  the  marks. 
It  was  indeed  a  message  from  the  missing  officers 
and  read  as  follows  : 

“ Attaques  par  Mohaukes.  Chasy,  Vaucour,  de 
Lile,  tues.  Vingt  sauvages,  six  bateaux.  Suivez.” 

Leroles. 

Brave  La  Motte  gazed  at  the  tragic  missive  in 
silence  for  some  moments ;  then  he  drew  the  knife 
from  his  belt  and  cut  from  the  tree  the  narrow  strip 
of  bark  on  which  it  was  scratched,  and,  placing  it  in 
his  breast,  bade  the  men  embark  and  return  to  the 
Fort.  Throughout  the  afternoon,  as  the  light  canoes 
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retraced  their  way  rapidly  and  silently  down  the  lake, 
the  hardy  Capitaine  sat  mournfully  gazing  over  the 
waters,  thinking  of  the  sad  fate  of  his  gallant  com¬ 
rades — brave  Chasy,  the  friend  and  messmate  whom 
he  loved;  and  gay  Vaucour,  the  life  of  St.  Therese; 
and  proud  de  Lile,  for  whose  gallantry  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish  wars  King  Louis  himself  had  hung  the  Cross  upon 
his  breast ;  struck  down  by  an  ambuscade  of  savages 
— and  La  Motte  brushed  away  a  tear,  ground  his 
teeth  in  rage,  and  swore  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
comrades  upon  their  savage  slayers. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  story  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  gallant  Leroles  and  his  fellow  captives.  History 
tells,  however,  that  the  Mohawks,  alarmed  by  the 
swift  pursuit  which  Lieutenant-General  de  Tracy 
promptly  directed,  under  the  lead  of  the  intrepid 
Capitaine  Sorel,  speedily  repented  their  rashness, 
retraced  their  steps,  met  Sorel’s  command,  and  sur¬ 
rendered  Leroles  and  his  fellows  unharmed  to  their 
countrymen. 

The  band  of  Indians  that  held  Felecie  captive, 
after  resting  a  day  or  two  among  the  islands  on  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  lake,  at  length  betook  themselves 
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to  their  canoes  and  paddled  southward  along  what  is 
now  the  Vermont  shore  until,  after  three  or  four 
days’  journey,  they  crossed  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
landed  upon  the  point  where,  in  later  days,  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  kept  guard  over  the  high¬ 
way  between  Canada  and  the  English  settlements  of 
the  Hudson  Valley. 

Here  they  shouldered  the  canoes  and,  striking  info 
the  dark  forest,  followed  a  well  defined  trail  that 
brought  them,  after  two  or  three  hours’  march,  to  the 
outlet  of  that  beautiful  lake  to  which  the  Jesuit 
Father  Isaac  Jogues,  beholding  it  for  the  first  time 
on  Corpus  Christi,  just  twenty  years  before,  had 
given  the  appropriate  name,  “Lac  du  St.  Sacrement.” 
Alas !  that  in  the  following  century,  the  loyal  impulse 
of  Sir  William  Johnson  should  have  changed  it  to 
Lake  George. 

Here  the  canoes  were  launched  and  paddled  swiftly 
to  the  south,  under  the  shadows  of  frowning  moun¬ 
tains  and  amid  islets  that  in  the  freshness  of  the  early 
morning  seemed  floating  lightly  on  the  very  surface 
of  the  waters.  Feleeie  sat  again  in  the  prow  of  the 
leading  canoe.  Borne  down  though  she  was  by  the 
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loneliness  of  her  position,  she  yet  beheld  almost  with, 
pleasure  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  scene;  for  her 
child  nature,  buoyant  and  fearless  and  full  of  health, 
could  not  be  long  despondent,  even  under  circum¬ 
stances  as  unhappy  as  those  in  which  she  now  found 
herself. 

The  light  canoes  passed  beneath  the  rocky  Slide 
near  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  whose  granite  surface 
was  no  less  bare  of  tree  and  shrub  than  it  appears 
to  the  traveler  of  today;  then  bearing  over  to  the 
eastern  shore  and  skirting  the  base  of  a  declivity 
whose  verdured  slopes  plunged  vertically  into  the 
water,  they  passed  out  into  the  wide  reach  of  the 
lower  lake  until,  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  western 
mountains,  the  light  barks  glided  into  a  small  rock 
basin  upon  the  edge  of  the  beautiful  bay  which  lies 
at  the  northern  foot  of  Black  Mountain.  Here  the 
Indians  disembarked,  and,  secure  from  immediate 
pursuit,  built  their  fires  and  constructed  a  rude  camp. 

Left  for  a  time  to  her  own  devices,  Felecie  wan¬ 
dered  along  the  picturesque  shore,  gathering  pebbles 
at  the  water’s  edge  or  wild  flowers  upon  the  banks. 
In  the  fading  light  she  gazed  northward  over  the 
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smooth  water,  toward  that  far  off  country  from 
which  she  had  been  so  strangely  borne  away.  It 
seemed  to  the  child  that  long  weeks  had  elapsed  since 
she  left  the  shelter  of  St.  Anne  and  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  soldiers ;  and  after  the  Indians  had 
brought  her  food  and  prepared  the  deerskins  for  her 
couch  she  lay  awake  long  hours,  watching  the  stars 
climb  slowly  above  the  hills  toward  the  zenith,  and 
wondering  what  should  yet  befall  her,  and  where  old 
Gavard  might  be  tonight,  and  what  he  would  think 
did  he  know  of  the  strange  fortune  that  had  fallen 
to  her  lot  so  soon  after  his  departure.  Then  sleep 
came  again  and  laid  her  soft  mantle  over  the  tired 
child,  and  lake  and  mountain  and  stars  faded  slowly 
away  as  Felecie  w^as  borne  lightly  into  dreamland. 
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The  Mohawks  delayed  two  or  three  days  in  their 
southward  journey  to  fish  along  the  lake  and  hunt  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  During  these  days 
Felecie  came  to  know  her  new  companions  better  and, 
savage  though  they  were,  she  found  them  not  unkind 
in  their  treatment  of  her.  Indeed,  the  younger 
braves  sought  to  divert  the  child  by  teaching  her  to 
throw  the  spear  at  the  fish  that  darted  ovei  the 
shallows  beneath  the  flare  of  their  torches  at  dusk, 
or  to  snare  them  with  nets  from  the  canoes.  One  of 
the  young  men  fashioned  for  her  a  rude  bow  from 
a  hickory  sapling  and  a  quiver  of  arrows  and  showed 
her  how  to  use  them.  The  Indians  seemed  to  feel 
that  she  was  no  ordinary  captive — indeed,  hardly  a 
captive  at  all  but  rather  one  who  had  of  right  a 
claim  upon  them  and  almost  a  kinship  with  them,  by 
virtue  of  the  Totem  that  she  bore  and  the  way  she 
came  by  it.  So  it  came  to  pass  that,  by  the  time 
they  were  ready  to  move  forward  on  their  journey, 
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she  felt  no  fear  of  her  captors,  and  found  herself 
watching  with  childish  interest  their  speech  and 
actions,  and  seeking  to  divine  the  meaning  of  the 
strange  words  that  fell  from  their  lips. 

The  canoes  glided  through  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  narrows,  crossed  the  opening  of  North  West 
bay,  and  took  their  course  through  the  broad  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  upper  lake  until  they  reached  its  south¬ 
ern  extremity,  and  were  beached  at  the  spot  where, 
in  the  next  century,  the  French  and  English  should 
contest  the  possession  of  Fort  William  Henry.  Here 
the  birch  canoes  were  hidden  beneath  brush  in  the 
forest ;  and  the  Mohawks,  bearing  the  child  in  their 
strong  arms,  took  their  way  through  its  depths 
toward  their  cantons  in  the  fertile  valley  that  bears 
their  name.  Rut  few  days  sufficed  for  the  journey, 
and  on  a  fair  summer  morning  Felecie’s  captors 
brought  her  out  of  the  forest  shades  to  the  first  vil¬ 
lage  of  this  strange  people,  with  whom  for  many 
succeeding  years  she  should  make  her  home.  Before 
proceeding  with  our  story,  it  will  be  well  to  recall 
something  of  the  history  and  customs  of  these  re¬ 
markable  aborigines. 
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At  the  time  of  these  events  the  Iroquois  were  at 
the  zenith  of  their  fame  and  power.  According  to 
the  testimony  alike  of  English  and  of  French,  they 
were  at  once  the  ablest,  bravest  and  fiercest  of  the 
North  American  Indians.  They  were  united  in  a 
Confederacy  comprising,  at  this  time,  five  separate 
tribes  or  nations,  whose  settlements  of  the  “Long 
House,”  as  they  were  called,  stretched  east  and  west 
throughout  the  length  of  the  Mohawk  valley  in  the 
province  of  New  York.* 

Keeping  the  eastern  doorway  were  the  Mohawks, 
fierce  and  terrible  in  war,  and  implacable  in  their 
hatred  of  the  French;  next  to  the  west  came  the 
Oneidas,  scarcely  less  ferocious  than  the  Mohawks; 
at  the  centre  were  the  Onondagas  in  the  valley  bear¬ 
ing  their  name ;  beyond  these  again  were  the  Cayugas  ; 
and  farthest  west,  reaching  to  the  Genesee  and  the 
great  lake,  came  the  Senecas,  numerically  the  largest 
of  the  five  tribes,  and  in  the  main  less  savage  and 
warlike  than  their  eastern  allies. 

*It  was  not  until  the  following  century  that  the  Tus- 
caroras  expelled  from  North  Carolina,  were  admitted  to 
the  Iroquois  League,  giving  to  it  thereafter  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  Six  Nations. 
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By  prowess  of  arms  the  Five  Nations  had  estab¬ 
lished  their  primacy  over  all  surrounding  Indian 
tribes,  and  their  name  was  dreaded  from  the  Canadas 
to  the  Carolinas  and  from  the  New  England  settle¬ 
ments  to  the  Mississippi.  Nor  was  it  in  warfare 
alone  that  the  Iroquois  excelled.  The  superiority  of 
their  organization,  both  tribal  and  federal;  the 
sagacity  of  their  diplomacy ;  and  their  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  crude  arts  and  industries  of 
the  savage — all  displayed  intelligence  and  ability  of 
an  unusual  order. 

The  several  nations  of  the  League  were  domiciled 
in  towns  or  “castles”  protected  against  hostile  attack 
by  wooden  palisades.  Within  these  were  erected  the 
lodges  or  cabins,  great  and  small,  each  housing  at 
least  one,  but  more  often  several  of  the  Indian 
families. 

The  Iroquois  were  governed  by  a  body  of  well- 
understood  rules  or  customs,  the  enforcement  of 
which  was  committed  to  the  council  of  Sachems  in 
each  nation,  and  to  such  individuals  as  the  council 
might  designate  to  inflict  the  punishments  it  imposed. 
All  matters  affecting  the  Confederacy  as  a  whole,  in- 
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eluding  especially  its  relations  in  time  of  war  or  of 
peace  with  other  nations,  were  committed  to  a  federal 
council  of  fifty  Sachems,  chosen  by  the  several  tribes 
from  among  their  wisest  men.  Of  the  Sachemships, 
a  definite  number  was  assigned  to  each  nation — the 
Onondagas  having  the  largest  membership  in  the  as¬ 
sembly.  Councils  of  the  Five  Nations  were  held 
periodically  in  the  valley  of  Onondaga.  Although 
nominally  all  Sachems  were  equal  in  rank,  a  special 
dignity  attached  to  the  great  Sachem,  or  Atotarho, 
of  the  Onondagas,  from  the  fact  that  Iroquois  tradi¬ 
tion  ascribed  to  the  first  who  bore  that  name  the 
glory  of  founding  their  mighty  League. 

In  addition  to  their  tribal  distribution,  the  Iro¬ 
quois  were  divided  into  eight  great  Clans,  or  Fami¬ 
lies,  each  designated  by  the  name  of  a  bird  or  animal. 
Of  these,  the  most  important  were  the  clans  of  the 
Wolf,  the  Bear  and  the  Tortoise ;  and  the  lesser  ones 
were  those  of  the  Beaver,  Deer,  Snipe,  Heron,  and 
Hawk.  Each  clan  had  its  members  throughout  the 
various  tribes ;  and  the  members  of  the  same  clan,  in 
whatever  tribes  they  might  severally  be,  were  united 
by  the  closest  ties  both  of  fraternity  and  consan- 
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guinity.  For  this  reason  marriage  between  persons 
of  the  same  elan  was  forbidden ;  and  it  followed  that 
every  Iroquois  family  comprised  representatives  of 
at  least  two  clans. 

Each  clan  was  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  Totem, 
or  emblem — the  representation  of  the  bird  or  animal 
whose  name  it  bore.  The  clan  Totem  was  usually 
depicted  upon  the  end  of  every  Iroquois  lodge  as  well 
as  upon  the  amulet  or  emblem  borne  by  the  individual 
Indian. 

Although  the  Iroquois  were  fierce  and  cruel  toward 
the  white  invader  and  all  alien  Indian  tribes,  yet 
within  the  League  they  were  bound  together  by  the 
strongest  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  amity. 

Captives  taken  in  battle  were  commonly  put  to 
death,  often  with  indescribable  torture.  Yet  it  not 
infrequently  happened  that  captured  warriors  were 
adopted  into  the  Iroquois  tribes — sometimes  as  hus¬ 
bands  of  women  whose  lords  had  been  killed — becom¬ 
ing,  in  all  respects,  equal  members  of  the  tribe  into 
which  they  were  taken.  Often,  too,  prisoners  were 
held  as  hostages  for  captive  Iroquois ;  and  there  were 
not  a  few  instances  when  the  Iroquois  treated  their 
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prisoners  with  surprising  magnanimity,  sometimes  as 
undeserved  by  the  recipients  as  it  was  unexpected. 

While  among  the  Indian  tribes  generally  woman 
received  but  little  consideration  and  her  status  was 
scarcely  better  than  that  of  a  slave,  with  the  Iroquois 
her  position  was  one  of  far  greater  influence  and  im¬ 
portance.  Though  the  women  had  no  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  League,  they  were  permitted  to 
hold  councils  among  themselves,  and  the  suggestions 
and  advice  of  these  assemblies  were  respectfully  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  great  council.  Woman’s  importance 
was  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  inheritance, 
alike  of  tribal  rank  and  of  property,  descended  in 
line  of  the  mother  and  not  of  the  father;  the  reason 
doubtless  being  that,  in  the  somewhat  loose  family 
relations  of  the  aborigines,  maternity  was  the  fact 
more  readily  established  in  the  identification  of  off¬ 
spring.  In  the  punishment  of  homicide,  too,  a  sterner 
penalty  was  inflicted  for  the  killing  of  a  woman  than 
for  that  of  a  man. 

Profoundly  superstitious  as  were  all  Indian  tribes, 
the  Iroquois  were  especially  so.  The  air,  the  woods 
and  mountains,  and  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest 
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were  filled  with  mystical  spirits  and  influences.  Signs, 
omens,  and  dreams  were  to  them  pregnant  with  por¬ 
tents  ;  they  engaged  in  no  undertaking  of  consequence 
without  first  invoking  and  striving  to  placate  the 
spirits  of  good  and  evil — and  these  were  legion. 

From  that  early  year  of  the  century  when,  at  the 
site  of  Ticonderoga,  Champlain  first  came  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Mohawks  and  terrified  them  by  the 
discharge  of  his  murderous  arquebuse,  the  Iro¬ 
quois  had  been  the  unrelenting  foes  of  the  French  and 
the  ceaseless  scourge  of  their  settlements  along  the 
St.  Lawrence.  But  for  the  hostility  of  the  Five 
Nations,  the  task  of  the  French  Governors  in  Canada 
had  been  an  easy  one.  That  hostility  the  Governors 
sought  alternately  by  force  of  arms  and  by  the  arts 
of  diplomac}^  to  overcome,  but  without  success.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Iroquois, 
and  they  alone  among  Indian  nations,  fought  and 
foiled  the  French  of  Canada,  until  at  length,  chiefly 
owing  to  their  prowess,  there  came  the  final  failure 
of  French  civilization  to  determine  the  character  and 
control  the  destiny  of  Canadian  North  America. 
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It  was  among  this  remarkable  people  that  Felecie 
was  now  to  find  her  home  during  many  years;  with 
them  should  she  pass  through  childhood  to  woman¬ 
hood  ;  and  in  the  sequel  we  may  discover  whether  the 
Totem  of  the  Savage  or  the  Cross  of  the  Faith  shall 
prevail  in  the  contest  for  dominion  over  her  coming- 
life. 
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THE  YEARS  OF  OBLIVION. 

When  Felecie  reached  the  Mohawk  village,  she 
was  taken  by  the  Chief  to  his  own  lodge  and  placed 
in  charge  of  his  wife,  a  young  squaw,  whose  children, 
two  girls,  and  a  boy,  were  near  Felecie’s  age. 

The  child’s  history  was  quickly  told ;  and  her 
captor,  in  relating  it  to  his  fellows,  described  her 
eloquently  as  the  daughter  of  that  Chief  of  the  white 
men  who  had  saved  the  life  of  the  great  Seneca, 
Lenori,  and  of  his  young  Onondaga  kinsman.  His 
hearers  marvelled  at  the  recital,  and  examined  Fele¬ 
cie’s  Totem  with  an  interest  as  keen  as  that  of  her 
captors  at  the  lake. 

The  Mohawks  perceived  the  unusual  beauty  of  the 
child,  and  they  recognized  also  the  air  of  authority 
which  she  unconsciously  carried ;  when,  therefore,  she 
showed  her  dislike  of  the  smoky  and  not  too  clean 
cabins  of  the  Indians,  they  set  to  work,  without  her 
asking,  and  made'  for  her  a  small  lodge  near  their 
own.  They  gathered  the  slenderest  tips  of  balsam 
boughs  for  her  couch  and  covered  these  and  the  inside 
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of  her  lodge  with  softest  skins  that  she  might  be 
housed  in  comfort. 

The  squaw  to  whom  she  was  committed  seemed 
proud  to  be  selected  to  care  for  so  unusual  a  captive, 
and  she  not  only  showed  kindness  to  Felecie  but  be¬ 
stirred  herself  to  insure  the  child’s  well-being  and  to 
prevent  the  Indian  children  from  annoying  her  by  too 
impertinent  curiosity.  Moreover,  the  two  Indian 
girls  of  the  lodge  considered  themselves  Felecie’s 
special  protectors.  They  sought  to  make  her  feel 
at  ease  in  the  new  surroundings,  as  well  as  to  antic¬ 
ipate,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  gratifying,  her 
small  wants.  She  accepted  their  services  graciously, 
and  they  felt  well  rewarded  by  her  grateful  smiles. 

Upon  the  night  following  her  arrival  in  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  village,  a  meteor  of  remarkable  brilliancy 
flashed  across  the  sky  from  zenith  to  horizon.  The 
Indian  women  saw  in  it  a  special  significance,  which 
they  connected  directly  with  Felecie’s  coming;  so  they 
named  her  “Flying  Star,”  and  by  that  name  she  soon 
became  known  throughout  the  tribe. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  her  life  with  the  Iroquois, 
the  child  wras  ever  awaiting  the  coming  of  her  old 
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friends,  the  soldiers,  to  take  her  back  to  their  home  at 
the  Fort ;  and,  while  she  could  not  but  be  observant 
of  her  novel  surroundings,  she  felt  only  the  imper¬ 
sonal  interest  of  one  whose  stay  would  be  but  tran¬ 
sient. 

Gradually,  however,  as  the  days  lengthened  into 
weeks  and  naught  occurred  to  vary  the  routine  of 
her  new  life,  she  became  accustomed  to  it  and  felt  an 
increasing  interest  in  her  companions.  She  began  to 
respond  to  the  friendly  overtures  of  the  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  join  them  in  their  play.  She  found  her¬ 
self  imitating  their  terms  for  the  common  objects 
around  her,  and  even  learned  the  names  by  which  the 
children  were  called.  The  quick  observation  of 
childhood  acquires  rapidly,  and  before  many  weeks 
had  passed,  Felecie  could  speak  not  a  few  of  the  In¬ 
dian  words  and  express  her  simple  wants  without 
difficulty. 

But  often,  when  night  came,  and  she  lay  in  her 
little  lodge  and  felt  herself  bereft  of  all  that  had  been 
dear,  the  loneliness  would  come  over  her,  and  many  a 
time  only  the  sleep  of  utter  weariness  dried  her  tears 
and  quieted  the  mournful  little  heart. 
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Late  in  September,  Iroquois  runners  from  the 
north  startled  the  cantons  by  bringing  word  that  the 
Viceroy  at  Quebec  had  hanged  the  Mohawk  war  Chief, 
Agariata,  who  had  boastfully  acknowledged  himself 
as  the  slayer  of  brave  Chasy;  and  that  the  French 
were  already  preparing  to  march  into  the  Mohawk 
country.  Upon  this,  the  Indians  arranged  at  once 
for  the  flight  of  their  women  and  children  ;  and  Felecie 
went  with  a  small  band  several  days’  journey  to  the 
northward,  far  into  the  forests,  until  they  encamped 
on  the  border  of  a  little  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  where  was  abundance  of  fish  and  game. 

Before  October  passed,  Tracy’s  expedition  had 
penetrated  to  the  valley  and  destroyed  all  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  towns,  together  with  their  garnered  stores  of 
Indian  corn.  Felecie’s  guardians  remained,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  forest  during  the  winter,  and  the  child 
led  a  not  unhappy  life  with  the  Indians.  When  the 
snow  came  and  spread  its  mantle  over  the  woods,  she 
watched  the  children  set  snares  for  hares  and  foxes, 
or  draw  fish  from  the  lake  through  holes  in  the  ice. 
Sometimes  she  would  join  them  as  they  sported  in 
the  deep  drifts ;  or  would  sit  with  the  squaws  in  the 
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lodge,  and  watch  them  fashion  moccasins  or  em¬ 
broider  robes  and  blankets.  When  spring  came 
Felecie  had  learned  the  speech  of  the  Indians  so  well 
that  she  understood  their  words  to  her  and  could 
speak  to  them  without  difficulty. 

Tracy’s  onslaught  and  the  punishment  he  inflicted 
upon  the  Mohawks  so  impressed  the  Iroquois  with  the 
power  of  French  arms  that  they  not  only  undertook 
no  reprisals,  but  in  April  Sachems  of  the  Onondagas 
and  Senecas,  speedily  joined  by  embassies  from  the 
other  three  nations,  repaired  to  Quebec  to  proffer 
friendship  and  sue  for  peace.  Courcelle  and  Tracy 
heard  their  protestations,  and  convinced  of  their 
sincerity,  signed,  in  the  spring  of  1667,  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Iroquois  which  endured  without 
material  break  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

So  time  passed;  and,  as  the  summers  and  the 
winters  succeeded  each  other,  the  child  grew  in 
strength  and  in  stature,  and  fell  more  and  more  into 
the  ways  of  the  Indians  with  whom  her  lot  was  cast. 
Their  language  became  hers,  and  their  occupations 
she  followed. 
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Yet,  though  she  was  like  them  in  the  routine  of  her 
daily  life,  there  was  always  the  consciousness  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  herself  and  them.  Her  white  skin, 
her  beauty  of  form  and  feature,  and  the  fearless  in¬ 
dependence  that  marked  her  bearing  expressed  it ; 
and  the  Iroquois  themselves  recognized  it  in  a  certain 
deference  invariably  paid  to  her.  In  the  estimation 
of  a  people  accustomed  to  regard  all  strange  and  un¬ 
usual  things  as  manifestations  of  the  spirits,  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  a  maiden  as  beautiful  as  was  Felecie,  wearing 
about  her  neck  the  personal  Totem  of  one  of  the 
greatest  among  their  departed  Chiefs,  could  not  but 
be  viewed  as  a  wonderful  event.  Moreover,  since  the 
ensuing  autumn  had  been  one  of  plenteous  harvests, 
and  had  brought  also  the  establishment  of  amicable 
relations  both  with  Corlaer,  the  English  Governor  at 
New  York,  and  with  Onontio,  the  French  Governor 
at  Quebec,  they  saw  in  Felecie’s  arrival  an  omen  of 
singular  good  fortune!* 

*The  Iroquois  used  the  name  of  Corlaer,  an  early  Dutch 
Governor  on  the  Hudson,  to  designate  all  of  his  successors. 
Similarly,  they  called  the  Governor  at  Quebec,  Onontio, 
which  signified  in  their  tongue,  Great  Mountain,  and  was  a 
close  translation  of  the  name  of  Montmagny,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  French  Governors. 
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Doubtless  at  first  they  had  no  definite  purpose  as 
to  her  retention  among  them.  It  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able  that,  had  the  French  officers  known  or  even 
suspected  the  fact  of  her  capture  by  the  Mohawks 
and  demanded  her  surrender,  as  they  certainly  would 
have  done,  it  would  have  been  at  once  effected.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  Frenchmen  did  not  know  that  the 
retreating  Iroquois  had  consisted  of  two  bands. 
They  knew  only  of  that  one  which  had  taken  Leroles 
and  his  fellow-captives ;  and  they  believed  that  the 
life  of  the  child  had  been  sacrificed  with  the  soldiers 
whom  the  savage  Mohawks  had  slam  in  the  forest. 
Thereafter,  as  Felecie  came  to  learn  the  speech  of  the 
Indians,  and  more  and  more  excited  their  interest 
and  their  superstitious  regard,  they  were  less  disposed 
to  relinquish  her.  As  the  months  passed  and  they 
witnessed  her  gradual  transformation  from  a  child 
of  the  white  men  to  a  daughter  of  the  Iroquois,  the 
Indians  had  no  other  thought  than  that  of  her  perma¬ 
nent  adoption  into  their  tribe. 

As  for  Felecie  herself,  she  would  often  beg  the 
Mohawk  squaws  for  word  of  Gavard  and  of  the 
soldiers  at  Fort  St.  Anne,  and  ask  why  she  had  been 
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taken  from  them  and  when  she  should  be  returned. 
But  these  questions  seldom  brought  a  response;  or, 
if  they  did,  it  was  of  a  nature  so  indefinite  as  to 
afford  her  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  assurance 
sought.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  she  spoke  less 
and  less  of  her  old  life  and  of  those  who  had  formed 
a  part  of  it,  perceiving  that  the  Indians  either  could 
not  or  would  not  tell  her  the  things  she  wished  to 
know. 

With  the  lapse  of  years,  there  passed  gradually 
from  Felecie’s  mind  the  recollections  of  her  child  life 
before  she  came  to  live  with  the  Iroquois.  Although 
the  two  tokens  worn  about  her  neck  served  to  keep 
long  in  memory  the  name  and  the  face  of  old  Gavard, 
in  time  even  these  faded  away,  as  a  child  will  forget 
those  once  known  but  long  since  lost. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  by  the  time  she  approached 
the  threshold  of  womanhood,  the  remembrance  of 
her  early  life  had  well-nigh  vanished.  If  it  ever 
stirred  her  memory,  it  was  but  dimly  and  for  a 
moment — recalled  perhaps  by  some  association  too 
vague  to  rise  into  consciousness ;  and  while  she  would 
once  and  again  search  her  mind  for  a  clue  to  make 
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these  fleeting  visions  more  definite,  jet  as  they  faded 
before  the  realities  of  her  daily  life,  she  ceased  to 
ponder  over  them,  and  contented  herself  with  the 
thought  that,  if  her  life  had  not  always  been  passed 
in  the  forest  with  the  Indians*,  this  was  the  only  life 
she  could  know  of,  and  beyond  that  it  was  idle  to 
wonder. 

During  Felecie’s  earlier  years  among  them,  her 
captors  purposely  kept  her  apart  from  such  white 
men  as  came  occasionally  to  their  villages ;  and  when, 
after  the  peace,  the  black-robed  Jesuit  missionaries 
appeared  occasionally  among  the  Iroquois,  her 
guardians  would  remove  her  to  remote  settlements, 
lest  the  Fathers  should  discover  her  origin  and  she  be 
taken  back  to  her  own  people.  Twice  or  thrice,  as 
she  grew  to  maturer  years,  it  happened  that  she  saw 
men  whose  color  resembled  her  own ;  and  though 
the}7  were  clad  in  strange  garments  and  spoke  an  un¬ 
familiar  tongue,  still  the  very  sound  of  it  made  her 
heart  beat  more  quickly  and  stirred  emotions  within 
her  that  she  tried  vainly  to  interpret.  After  such 
encounters  she  was  usually  buried  in  deep  thought, 
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and  would  winder  alone  in  the  forest  or  keep  for 
days  to  the  solitude  of  her  lodge. 

From  her  first  coming  among  them,  Felecie  had 
always  lodged  apart  from  the  Indians  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded.  It  was  due  in  part  to  this,  which 
they  had  themselves  brought  about,  that  the  Iroquois 
came  the  more  to  invest  her  with  a  certain  atmos¬ 
phere  of  mystery,  to  look  upon  her  as  in  a  way 
superior  to  themselves,  and  to  accord  her  a  measure 
of  respect  like  that  in  which  they  held  the  sorcerers 
and  magicians  of  their  tribes.  And  this  attitude 
upon  their  part  Felecie’s  bearing  among  them  always 
justified.  For,  though  she  was  ever  gentle  and  con¬ 
siderate  toward  all,  there  was  in  her  a  wisdom  and  a 
maturity  of  judgment  which  the  Iroquois  women 
neither  possessed  nor  could  comprehend,  but  which 
the  men  did  not  fail  to  recognize  and  respect.  Among 
the  women  she  soon  came  to  be  the  leader  of  opinion ; 
and  it  frequently  happened  that  the  wise  men  would 
seek  her  counsel,  even  in  affairs  of  consequence  to  the 
nation.  More  than  once  had  her  word  of  advice  in¬ 
fluenced  their  policy  in  important  negotiations  with 
other  tribes,  and  even  with  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
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from  Fort  Orange  and  Manhattan.  And  she  moved 
among  the  Indians  with  an  unfailing  dignity  that 
gave  the  greater  weight  to  the  words  she  spoke,  while 
it  never  ceased  to  repel  the  least  suggestion  of 
familiarity  or  of  disrespect. 

So  Felecie  grew  to  womanhood  among  this  strange 
people ;  with  them,  but  not  of  them ;  knowing  none 
other,  yet  feeling  in  some  indefinite  way  that  her  life 
had  not  been  always  such  as  theirs.  She  remembered 
naught  else  than  the  life  of  an  Indian  maiden,  yet 
there  stirred  at  times  within  her  something  that  was 
half  reminiscence  and  half  longing,  vague  and  unde¬ 
fined,  but  sometimes  so  strong  as  almost  to  make  her 
cr}r  out  at  the  poignancy  of  it. 

As  the  years  passed  away,  the  little  Cross  that 
from  unbroken  habit  she  still  wore  at  last  ceased  to 
have  meaning  for  her.  The  Totem  that  depended 
from  her  wampum  string  she  knew  as  the  emblem  of 
her  Iroquois  clan,  which  had  descended  to  her  in  some 
way  from  the  great  Seneca  Chief ;  but  the  story  of 
the  Cross  was  forgotten.  The  last  flickering  light  of 
the  faith  of  her  childhood  seemed  extinguished ;  or  if, 
hidden  in  the  deep  recesses  of  her  heart,  some  faint 
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spark  still  remained,  no  breath  ever  arose  to  quicken 
it  into  life. 

For  Felecie,  the  Canadian  child,  was  forgotten; 
and  in  her  place  had  come  Flying  Star,  the  Iroquois 
maiden,  a  daughter  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  of  the 
Tortoise  Clan,  the  Totem  of  which  belonged  as  much 
of  right  to  her  who  wore  it  now,  as  ever  it  had  in 
days  long  gone  to  Lenori,  Chief  of  the  Senecas. 
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ATOTARHO,  THE  ONONDAGA. 

Eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since  that  summer 
morning  when  the  hunting  party  went  forth  from 
Fort  St.  Anne.  It  was  now  midsummer  in  the  year 
1681. 

In  Canada,  after  achieving  the  peace,  Courcelle 
had  gone  home  to  France,  to  be  succeeded  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  by  the  Comte  de  Frontenac;  and  he  in  turn, 
after  ten  years  of  successful  administration,  had 
given  place  to  Febvre  de  la  Barre,  who  now  ruled  at 
Quebec.  The  energetic  measures  adopted  by  the 
former  French  Governors  were  not  forgotten  bj  the 
warriors  of  the  League  and  had  inspired  them  with 
a  wholesome  fear  of  the  power  of  the  French;  and 
the  periodic  visits  of  Iroquois  embassies  to  Quebec, 
where  they  beheld  with  awe  the  state  and  ceremony 
with  which  the  Governor  surrounded  himself,  served 
to  deepen  the  impression. 

In  the  English  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson, 
the  bold  and  vigorous  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan  up- 
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held  the  authority  of  King  Charles  II.  The  two 
colonies,  New  York  at  the  south  and  New  France  at 
the  north,  never  too  friendly  with  each  other,  were 
now,  under  the  lead  of  their  respective  Governors, 
actively  intriguing  for  the  adherence  of  the  Iroquois, 
who,  fierce,  independent  and  powerful,  and  domiciled 
midway  between  the  two  rivals,  easily  held  the  balance 
of  power  between  them. 

The  League  had  not  yet  learned  to  respect  the 
authority  of  the  English  or  to  fear  their  arms.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  to  be  said  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter, 
that  if  the  Confederacy  had  not  been  made  to  fear  the 
power  of  their  arms,  neither  had  its  enmity  been  in¬ 
curred  by  such  chastisements  as  the  French  had  in¬ 
flicted.  While,  therefore,  the  Iroquois  still  recog¬ 
nized  the  power  wielded  at  Quebec  by  Onontio,  they 
were  disposed  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  overtures  of 
their  English  brother,  Corlaer;  for  they  felt  that  he 
might  yet  prove  a  valuable  ally,  in  case  the  French 
pretensions,  now  more  aggressively  asserted  than 
usual,  should  be  too  strenuously  urged. 

Dongan  observed  the  change  in  their  attitude,  and 
he  boldly  advanced  the  claims  of  his  Sovereign  and 
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of  the  royal  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  province,  to  dominion  over  the  country 
of  the  Five  Nations;  but  this  pretension  the  Iroquois 
loftily  disallowed,  and  they  had  held  aloof  from  the 
English  Governor’s  advances.  Subtile  as  the  Indians 
were  and  quick  to  appreciate  the  motives  which  ac¬ 
tuated  both  English  and  French,  they  were  slow  to 
commit  themselves  to  an  alliance  with  either.  But 
Governor  Dongan  did  not  relax  his  efforts. 

He  chose  at  this  time  to  send  an  envoy  to  the  Iro¬ 
quois  to  urge  submission  to  King  Charles,  to  invite 
the  alliance  of  the  League,  and  to  undermine  so  far 
as  possible  the  influence  of  the  French. 

Imthe  valley  of  Onondaga,  then,  on  this  midsum¬ 
mer  morning,  at  the  council  of  the  Confederacy  the 
Sachems  were  assembled  to  hear  the  message  from 
Dongan  and  to  deliberate  in  solemn  conclave  upon  the 
policy  the  League  should  adopt.  Arnold  Viele,  the 
astute  Dutchman  whom  Dongan  had  sent  as  his  am¬ 
bassador,  found  his  savage  auditors,  if  not  openly 
friendly,  at  least  not  hostile  to  his  advances.  He 
presented  the  message  of  the  Governor,  albeit  with 
somewhat  more  of  zeal  than  discretion ;  and  though 
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he  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  immediate  ad¬ 
herence  of  the  Sachems  to  his  cause,  he  effectually 
sowed  in  their  minds  the  seeds  of  suspicion  touching 
the  sincerity  of  the  French. 

In  the  semicircle  assembled  to  listen  to  the  envoy, 
the  central  figure  was  the  Onondaga  Sachem,  Ato- 
tarho,  first  in  dignity  of  all  the  League.  The  Sachem 
was  barely  five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  of  command¬ 
ing  figure,  straight  as  a  pine,  with  eye  keen  and  alert 
as  an  eagle’s.  His  courage  had  been  wTell  proved  in 
warfare;  and,  though  }mung  in  years,  his  sagacity 
in  council  was  already  recognized  by  the  elder 
Sachems.  The  deference  which  by  Iroquois  tradi¬ 
tion  was  rendered  to  the  first  Sachem  of  the  Onon- 
dagas,  wTas  given  the  more  willingly  to  Atotarho, 
since  his  claim  to  leadership  was  founded  even  more 
on  his  own  achievements  than  upon  hereditary  right. 

Following  the  lead  of  his  kinsman,  the  great  Seneca 
Lenori,  who  had  been  a  loyal  friend  of  the  French 
among  the  Five  Nations,  the  young  Atotarho  had 
hearkened  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Jesuit  Cures,  who 
during  the  long  peace  had  resumed  their  missions 
among  the  Iroquois ;  and,  though  he  understood  little 
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of  the  mysteries  which  the  Fathers  proclaimed,  he 
willingly  added  to  the  pantheon  of  his  savage  gods 
the  Great  Spirit  whose  worship  they  taught.  Partly 
because  of  his  conversion,  for  such  the  good  Jesuits 
claimed  it ;  partly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  during 
his  manhood  there  had  been  peace  with  the  French; 
but  most  of  all  because,  while  yet  a  boy,  his  life  and 
that  of  Lenori  had  been  saved  by  the  intervention 
of  a  Frenchman,  the  Chief  wras  ever  a  friend  of  the 
French,  and  he  listened  willingly  to  the  counsel  of 
their  brave  and  able  ambassadors,  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

With  the  Mohawk  Sachems  who  had  journeyed  to 
the  council  of  the  League,  had  come  the  women  of 
their  lodges,  and  among  these  a  tall  maiden  whose 
dark  tresses  with  the  ruddy  tinge,  whose  fair  skin 
and  wonderful  eyes,  and  whose  graceful  and  erect 
bearing  would  have  singled  her  out  from  among  a 
multitude.  But  no  one  who  beheld  her  amid  these 
savage  surroundings,  habited  in  Indian  garb  and 
speaking  the  speech  of  the  Iroquois,  would  have  recog¬ 
nized  or  even  suspected  her  identity  with  the  little 
Felecie  who  had  left  St.  Anne  on  a  summer  morning, 
long  years  before. 
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Occasionally  a  Jesuit  from  Quebec  or  a  white  trader 
from  Fort  Orange,  journeying  through  the  cantons, 
had  marked  the  singular  beauty  of  the  Indian  girl, 
and  wondered  at  her  regular  features  and  at  the 
purity  of  her  skin,  which,  brown  though  it  was  from 
her  life  in  the  air  and  sunshine,  did  not  carry  the  red 
hue  of  the  native  Indian.  The  promise  of  beauty  in 
the  child  Felecie  was  more  than  fulfilled  in  the  Iro¬ 
quois  maiden ;  and  that  unconscious  dignity  and  air 
of  authority  which  had  marked  the  bearing  of  the 
child  were  no  less  apparent  in  the  woman. 

As  she  stood  this  summer  morning  with  the  group 
of  women  beneath  the  trees  just  outside  the  circle  of 
Sachems,  the  maiden  listened  with  deep  interest  to 
the  words  of  Dongan’s  envoy  as  he  boldly  asserted 
the  authority  of  King  Charles  and  stated  the  wishes 
of  the  English  Governor. 

Loyal  as  the  messenger  was  and  eager  to  secure 
the  adherence  of  the  Five  Nations  to  the  interests  of 
his  master,  he  little  understood  the  proud  and  fear¬ 
less  character  of  the  Iroquois,  else  he  would  have 
been  somewhat  less  arrogant  in  asserting  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  King  over  a  people  who  had  never  yet 
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bent  their  necks  to  an  alien  yoke ;  and  the  Sachems, 
though  they  listened  with  the  patience  and  courtesy 
which  ever  characterized  the  deliberations  of  their 
councils,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  open  dissent 
from  his  pretentious  claims. 

When  Viele  concluded,  after  a  moment’s  pause 
during  which  the  chiefs  drew  silently  at  their  long 
pipes,  the  young  Atotarho  with  plumed  crest  ad¬ 
vanced  slowly  and  with  dignity  into  the  centre  of  the 
circle  and  addressed  Dongan’s  messenger: — 

“You  tell  us  that  the  great  Sachem  Charles  across 
the  broad  water  is  our  master,  and  that  from  him  we 
hold  these  forests  and  our  corn  fields.  I  tell  you 
that  before  your  King  beheld  the  face  of  the  sun- 
god  our  people  roamed  these  forests  at  their  will,  and 
every  tribe  bent  the  knee  at  the  sound  of  an  Iroquois 
warcry.  What  has  Charles  done  that  our  warriors 
should  fall  down  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  or  that  we 
should  paint  his  Totem  upon  our  lodges?  When 
Onontio  and  his  warriors  came  upon  us  over  the 
frozen  lakes  and  through  the  snow  covered  forests 
and  destroyed  our  villages  and  burned  our  corn  and 
put  our  old  men  and  children  to  the  sword,  did  Corl-aer 
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or  his  King  lead  the  warriors  from  the  salt  lake  to 
help  his  brothers  in  the  forest,  or  did  he  bring  corn 
to  the  people  who  were  starving?  Why  now  shall 
the  Iroquois  strike  their  hatchets  into  his  warpost  or 
join  him  against  the  French?  No!  we  have  fought 
Onontio  when  he  attacked  us,  but  we  have  sat  at  his 
council  fire  when  he  has  dealt  with  us  justly,  and  now 
is  the  hatchet  buried  between  him  and  our  people. 
Tell  Corlaer  that  in  the  speech  of  the  Iroquois  there 
is  no  word  for  master  !  We  are  his  brothers  when  he 
wills  it,  but  we  neither  laugh  when  he  smiles  nor 
grieve  when  he  is  angry.  The  Iroquois  ask  not  the 
help  of  Charles  and  they  tremble  not  at  his  frown.” 

As  the  Sachem  ceased  speaking  and  proudly  with¬ 
drew  to  his  place,  a  murmur  of  assent  arose  from  the 
assembled  Chiefs  and  from  the  groups  beyond  them ; 
and  among  the  women,  the  eye  of  the  tall  Indian  girl 
lighted  with  approval  at  the  orator’s  words. 

From  where  he  stood  across  the  circle,  the  Chief’s 
glance  fell  upon  her,  and  he  marked  the  beauty  of 
the  maiden  whom  he  now  beheld  for  the  first  time. 
When  the  council  had  dispersed,  the  young  Sachem 
inquired  of  the  Mohawks  concerning  her,  and,  leam- 
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ing  what  they  had  to  tell,  he  sought  her  out  and  ad¬ 
dressed  her : — 

“Did  my  sister  hear  the  words  of  Corlaer’s  brother 
and  the  answer  of  Atotarho?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “I  heard  his  speech  and  the 
Chief’s  reply.” 

“And  did  my  words  find  an  echo  in  her  heart?” 

“The  Chief  spoke  the  words  that  his  sister  would 
have  spoken  in  the  council  of  the  women — let  the 
messenger  take  them  to  Corlaer  as  the  answer  of  the 
Iroquois,”  she  replied. 

Then  the  maiden  turned  away,  as  though  to  signify 
that  she  did  not  care  to  prolong  the  interview,  and 
went  toward  her  lodge.  The  young  Sachem  watched 
her  graceful  form  and  the  poise  of  her  head,  and  as 
he  slowly  strode  back  to  the  lodge  where  the  squaws 
were  preparing  the  feast  which  Iroquois  hospitality 
prescribed  for  the  entertainment  of  a  friendly  envoy, 
he  knew  that  within  the  few  moments  that  had  passed 
since  he  saw  the  Mohawk  girl,  the  shaft  that  glanced 
from  her  eye  as  he  spoke  in  the  council  had  found  its 
lodgment  in  an  Onondaga  heart. 
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XII. 


STIRRING  THE  DEPTHS. 

Some  days  passed  before  the  council  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  was  ended,  and  the  assembled  Sachems  dis¬ 
persed  to  their  several  tribes.  During  this  period, 
Atotarho  sought  out  the  Mohawk  maiden  more  than 
once  and  endeavored  to  extend  his  friendship  with  her 
and  gain  favor  in  her  eyes.  He  found  her  reticent, 
however,  and  not  disposed  to  afford  opportunity  for 
him  to  meet  her,  in  the  way  that  Iroquois  maidens 
were  wont  to  do  when  they  would  encourage  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  a  favored  suitor.  On  the  contrary,  the 
proud  Mohawk  girl  seemed  rather  to  avoid  encounter¬ 
ing  him.  If  he  came  to  speech  with  her,  it  was  always 
by  a  direct  advance  upon  his  part,  and  he  felt  that 
it  was  by  an  effort  that  he  detained  her. 

But  daily  the  impression  that  she  made  upon  him 
grew  deeper,  and  each  time  he  saw  her  she  was  fairer 
in  his  eyes.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  day  before 
that  upon  which  the  Mohawks  were  to  leave  the 
valley  that  an  event  occurred  which  determined  the 
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destiny  of  the  young  Sachem  and  made  him  forever 
the  slave  of  this  Indian  girl.  She  had  gone  toward 
evening  to  the  shade  of  a  group  of  pines  that  fringed 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  here  Atotarho  found  her. 

“My  sister  will  return  tomorrow  to  the  lodges  of 
the  Mohawks?”  he  questioned  by  way  of  introduc¬ 
tion. 

“It  is  so,”  she  answered ;  “the  council  fire  has 
burned  out,  and  our  people  do  well  to  return  to  their 
homes.” 

“The  Onondagas  would  have  their  brothers  stay 
longer  in  our  valley  and  hunt  with  them  in  these 
forests,”  he  added. 

“There  are  deer  in  the  forests  where  the  Mohawks 
dwell;  they  need  not  abide  with  the  Onondagas  to 
find  them,”  the  girl  replied ;  “the  com  too  is  ripening, 
and  our  young  men  must  go  into  the  fields  and 
cut  it.” 

“Atotarho  is  glad  that  his  brothers  came  not  alone 
to  the  Valley  of  Onondaga,”  the  Chief  continued, 
“else  he  had  not  beheld  Flying  Star  or  heard  the 
music  of  her  voice,”  he  said  more  pointedly. 
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“The  great  Sachem  speaks  kindly,  and  Flying  Star 
is  glad  to  have  seen  her  brothers  of  Onondaga  and  to 
have  listened  to  their  wisdom  in  the  council,”  she 
rejoined;  and  then,  as  if  to  turn  attention  from  a 
theme  that  might  speedily  become  too  personal,  the 
girl  drew  from  the  folds  of  her  gown  the  pendant  she 
always  wore  and  fell  to  studying  its  familiar  signs. 

The  Chief  perceived  that  it  was  a  Totem  of  her 
clan ;  and,  since  its  form  was  not  such  as  women 
usually  wmre,  his  face  expressed  an  immediate  in¬ 
terest. 

“Flying  Star  is  a  maiden  of  the  Tortoise  clan?” 
he  queried. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “I  am  a  daughter  of  the 
Tortoise.” 

“My  mother  was  a  Bear  and  a  Bear  is  Atotarho,” 
he  responded.  “But  Atotarho’s  uncle  was  a  Tortoise 
of  the  Senecas.” 

The  Chief  paused  and  bent  forward  to  examine 
more  closely  the  Totem  she  wore.  As  he  did  so,  he 
started  and  stared  at  the  Mohawk  girl  with  evident 
amazement. 
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“How  came  Flying  Star  by  this  Totem?”  he  ques¬ 
tioned. 

“It  was  always  mine,”  she  answered  directly.  “My 
mother  must  have  given  it  to  me  before  she  passed 
to  the  long  sleep,  for  I  have  known  no  day  when  I 
had  it  not.” 

“But  this  is  not  the  Totem  of  a  woman,”  the 
Sachem  exclaimed.  “It  is  that  of  a  warrior,  for  it 
bears  the  marks  of  his  battles.  It  is  the  Totem  of  a 
Chief  of  the  Seneca  nation,  who  was  of  Atotarho’s 
kin.  It  is  the  Totem  of  Lenori,  Chief  of  the 
Senecas !” 

The  voice  and  the  eye  of  the  Onondaga  expressed 
his  excitement  as  he  made  this  discovery,  and  he 
awaited  eagerly  the  maiden’s  explanation. 

She  showed  neither  surprise  nor  unusual  interest 
as  she  replied,  “It  is  true.  I  have  been  told  that  this 
Totem  did  come  from  great  Lenori  of  the  Senecas; 
perhaps  he  was  of  my  mother’s  kin.” 

“No,  no !”  exclaimed  the  Chief.  “Lenori  gave  not 
this  Totem  to  any  of  his  kin.  Listen  to  me,  Flying 
Star!  My  fathers  have  told  me  that  when  Ato- 
tarho  was  yet  a  boy,  scarce  old  enough  to  draw  the 
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bow,  he  went  once  upon  the  hunting  trail  with  Lenori 
and  his  warriors.  One  night,  while  they  slept,  an 
Algonquin  crept  out  of  the  forests  and  would  have 
split  the  heads  of  Lenori  and  Atotarho  had  not  one 
of  the  white  warriors  of  Onontio  in  our  camp  killed 
him  ere  he  could  strike.  So,  my  fathers  have  told 
me,  the  great  Lenori  took  from  his  neck  his  own 
Totem  and  hung  it  upon  that  of  the  white  man  who 
had  saved  his  life.  This  Totem  that  thou  wearest,  O 
Flying  Star,  is  that  which  Lenori,  my  kinsman  of  the 
Tortoise  Clan,  gave  to  the  warrior  of  Onontio.  Tell 
me,  how  earnest  thou  by  it?” 

The  Mohawk  girl,  who  had  shown  at  first  but  little 
interest  in  the  speech  of  the  Onondaga  Chief,  felt  a 
strange  thrill,  as  he  related  this  incident  concerning 
the  Totem  which  she  carried,  and  when,  filled  with  ex¬ 
citement,  he  ceased  speaking,  she  trembled  with  an 
emotion  as  strange  and  sudden  and  deep  as  that 
which  stirred  the  heart  of  Atotarho. 

“Ask  me  not,  O  Atotarho,  for  I  cannot  tell  when  or 
how  I  got  the  Totem.  I  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  thou 
speakest  truly.  My  heart  tells  me  that  somewhere  I 
have  heard  such  a  tale  as  thou  hast  told  me,  but  where 
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I  heard  it  or  from  whom  I  know  not.  I  know  only 
that  he  who  had  the  Totem  from  Lenori  gave  it  to  my 
mother— to  my  mother — or  perhaps — to  me,”  she 
cried;  and  then,  to  the  amazement  of  the  Chief,  the 
girl  sprang  from  the  tree  upon  which  she  was  sitting 
and,  with  both  hands  pressed  tightly  to  her  forehead, 
ran  with  the  speed  of  a  deer  to  her  wigwam  and  disap¬ 
peared  within  its  folds. 

The  Sachem  of  the  Onondagas  sat  long  and  silently 
by  the  lake  where  the  girl  had  left  him.  To  his  vivid 
imagination  the  story  of  Flying  Star’s  Totem  was 
an  omen  full  of  significance ;  when  at  last  he  arose  and 
went  his  way,  he  knew  that  the  image  of  no  maiden 
but  Flying  Star  would  ever  dwell  in  the  heart  of  Ato- 
tarho,  Sachem  of  the  Iroquois. 

For  some  days  Flying  Star  was  disturbed  by  an 
unrest  she  could  neither  understand  nor  explain.  The 
Sachem’s  words  had  produced  upon  her  mind  an 
effect  both  strange  and  wonderful.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  very  depths  of  her  being  had  been  stirred  by  his 
singular  story  concerning  the  Totem  she  wore.  But 
when  she  gazed  into  the  troubled  waters  to  discern 
the  mystery  they  hid,  she  could  discover  only  the 
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vaguest  outline  of  it.  She  felt  that  the  Chief’s  story 
had  in  some  way  a  vital  relation  to  her  life — that,  if 
she  could  know  but  a  little  more,  the  veil  that  ob¬ 
scured  the  memory  of  her  early  years  would  be 
lifted,  and  she  should  behold  the  realities  whose 
shadows  only  she  now  perceived. 

One  other  incident  occurred  to  deepen  this  impres¬ 
sion.  As  the  Mohawks  were  about  leaving  the  Onon¬ 
daga  valley  to  return  to  their  own  country,  Flying 
Star,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Mohawk  women  who 
was  a  Christian  convert,  followed  at  the  rear  of  the 
band.  Passing  out  of  the  village,  they  encountered 
a  Jesuit  Cure,  Jean  de  Lamberville,  the  same  good 
priest  who  had  known  the  little  Felecie  in  her  child¬ 
hood  at  Fort  St.  Anne,  and  who  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  was  still  devotedly  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Church  for  the  conversion  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  So  it  fell  to  Lamberville,  whose  long  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  savage  tribes  and  whose  practical 
wisdom  had  won  their  confidence,  to  be  assigned  to 
the  mission  among  the  Iroquois. 

The  Missionary  recognized  the  Indian  convert, 
and  stopped  to  speak  with  her ;  and  he  then  noted  the 
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tall  girl  with  the  fair  skin  by  whom  she  was  accom¬ 
panied.  Pausing  in  his  greeting  of  the  one,  he  turned 
abruptly  to  Flying  Star  and  asked  her  name  and 
whence  she  came. 

“I  am  a  daughter  of  the  Mohawks,”  she  answered. 

“I  have  been  in  the  Mohawk  lodges,”  the  Father 
replied.  “Why  have  I  not  seen  thee,  my  daughter?” 

“I  know  not,  Father,”  she  said,  “I  live  much  in  the 
forest ;  perhaps  I  have  been  away  from  our  villages 
when  the  Father  has  been  in  them.” 

“Who  are  thy  mother  and  thy  father?”  the  priest 
inquired. 

“I  have  none,”  the  girl  answered.  Then  she 
added,  “Flying  Star  never  knew  father  and  mother 
among  the  Iroquois;  perhaps  she  never  had  them; 
perhaps  she  came  hither  as  a  captive  in  the  wrars,  like 
the  Hurons  and  the  Algonquins  who  dwell  with  us.” 

“But  no  Huron  or  Algonquin  blood  runs  in  thy 
veins,  my  daughter,”  the  Father  rejoined;  and  then, 
as  he  scrutinized  more  closely  her  fair  skin  and 
regular  features,  he  added,  “If  it  were  not  for  thy 
garb  and  thy  speech,  I  could  well  believe  that  thou 
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wert  of  my  own  race.  I  shall  see  thee  again, 
daughter.” 

-flying  Star  moved  on ;  but  the  momentary  en¬ 
counter  and  the  priest’s  suggestion,  coming  so  soon 
after  her  talk  with  the  Onondaga  Sachem,  set  her  to 
pondering  still  further  and  added  to  the  unrest  that 
stirred  her  bosom. 

Indeed,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  thoughts  which, 
like  fleeting  dreams,  had  from  time  to  time  troubled 
her  mind,  now  occupied  it  with  an  insistence  that  ex¬ 
cluded  all  else,  and  at  once  demanded  and  baffled  every 
effort  to  discover  their  meaning.  Why  was  it  that 
among  the  Mohawks  she  alone  knew  nothing  of  her 
early  life  and  parentage?  No  Iroquois  in  all  the 
cantons  but  could  tell  his  lineage,  often  to  forgotten 
generations !  Even  the  Hurons  and  Nipissings  who 
had  been  taken  captive  and  by  adoption  had  become 
permanently  Iroquois — even  these  could  tell  of  their 
origin  and  recite  the  exploits  of  their  fathers.  But 
with  Flying  Star  all  was  mystery.  For  her  there  was 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  kin;  only  a  half-remem¬ 
bered  story  that  years  ago  an  Iroquois  war-party  had 
brought  her  captive  to  the  cantons.  There  were  cer- 
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tain  among  the  elder  Mohawks  who  she  often  imagined 
could  tell  more  than  she  knew,  but  they  chose  not  to 
speak;  if  she  questioned,  they  professed  ignorance; 
in  fact  she  had  no  reason  for  believing  that  even  these 
knew  more  than  others,  save  that  they  were  the  oldest 
and  wisest  of  the  tribe  and  spoke  the  last  words  in 
council.  And  so,  striving  to  learn  the  truth  of  her 
strange  life,  Flying  Star  would  wander  aimlessly  in 
the  deep  woods,  seeking  to  grasp  that  which  seemed 
almost  within  her  reach  yet  hitherto  had  eluded 
her.  Often  she  had  directed  her  steps  toward  a  still 
pool  beneath  a  rocky  ledge  in  the  forest,  from  which 
a  clear  spring  issued.  Bending  over  its  surface,  the 
girl  would  gaze  long  and  intently  at  her  imaged 
features,  and  mark  how  they  differed  from  those  of 
the  Iroquois.  Sometimes,  Mohawk  maiden  though 
she  was,  she  would  dream  that  only  the  faces  and 
features  of  the  men  from  the  white  country  were  like 
her  own,  and  wonder  whether  an  Indian  mother  had 
mated  with  a  white  man  in  the  settlements  of  the 
English  or  of  the  French,  and  if  of  such  parentage 
she  herself  had  come  into  the  world ! 
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So  today  the  maiden  sighed  again,  and  threw  back 
her  head  as  if  to  shake  off  the  spell  that  possessed  her, 
when  the  Mohawk  woman,  who  had  twice  spoken  to 
her  all  unheard,  asked  banteringly,  “Does  Flying 
Star  dream  of  the  words  of  the  Onondaga  Sachem 
who  followed  her  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  last  night? 
Hath  he  spoken  that  which  makes  the  heart  of  a 
maiden  to  flutter?” 

And  Flying  Star  thought  within  herself  that  the 
query  of  her  companion  came  near  to  the  truth. 
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THE  SPELL  OF  THE  TOTEM. 

The  mind  of  the  first  Sachem  of  the  Onondagas  was 
ill  at  ease.  The  forest,  that  with  the  coming  of 
October  invited  the  young  men  to  hunt  the  deer, 
called  in  vain  to  Atotarho.  In  the  weeks  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  council  and  the  departure  of  Flying 
Star,  he  had  not  ceased  to  think  of  her;  not  for  a 
moment  did  the  image  of  the  tall  and  beautiful  Mo¬ 
hawk  girl  leave  his  mind. 

Often  since  his  youth  had  Atotarho’s  mother  be¬ 
sought  him  to  take  to  himself  a  squaw;  more  than 
once  had  she  chosen  for  him  an  Iroquois  girl  who 
would  gladly  have  kept  the  fire  in  the  Onondaga’s 
lodge.  But  these  selections,  which  with  the  Iroquois 
were  almost  invariably  made  by  the  mother  and  ac¬ 
cepted  submissively  by  the  prospective  bridegroom, 
had  been  rejected  by  Atotarho  with  a  proud  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Indian  custom  which  perhaps  none  but 
the  bearer  of  the  first  Sachemship  of  the  League,  with 
a  spirit  as  dauntless  and  resolute  as  ever  was  given 
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to  a  leader  of  his  people,  would  have  dared  exhibit. 
So  Atotarho,  since  his  arm  had  been  strong  enough  to 
draw  a  warrior’s  bow,  had  gone  to  and  fro  among  the 
lodges  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  his  glance  had  not 
rested  upon  the  form  of  an  Iroquois  girl  whom  he 
cared  to  woo. 

But  now,  with  the  coming  of  Flying  Star,  all  was 
changed!  For  he  loved  the  Mohawk  maiden  from  the 
moment  when  his  glance  fell  upon  her  glistening  eve 
as  she  stood  without  the  circle  of  the  council.  With 
each  succeeding  day  his  love  grew  stronger  and 
deeper;  and  when  the  revelation  of  the  Totem  had 
come,  it  was  to  the  mind  of  the  Sachem  as  if  a  message 
had  come  from  the  great  Lenori  himself,  in  the  In¬ 
dian’s  spirit-land,  to  reveal  the  tie  that  should  bind 
the  life  of  Flying  Star  to  his  own.  From  that  hour 
the  Sachem  had  no  thought  but  of  her;  and  if  he 
waited  from  the  days  of  the  ripening  corn  until  the 
forest  and  the  mountain  side  blazed  with  the  scarlet 
glories  of  autumn,  it  was  not  that  he  questioned  the 
depth  of  his  passion,  but  because  he  remembered  how 
lightly  Flying  Star  had  listened  to  his  words,  and 
how  little  she  had  cared  to  prolong  their  interviews. 
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But  once  had  he  seen  her  display  emotion  or  drop 
even  for  an  instant  the  proud  reticence  that  enfolded 
her  like  a  garment.  That  was  when  he  had  told  her 
the  stor}7  of  the  Totem ;  and  he  knew  full  well  that  the 
feeling  she  had  then  shown  was  due  to  something 
in  the  long  past,  the  memory  of  which  his  tale  had 
awakened,  rather  than  to  any  voice  that  spoke  from 
his  soul  into  hers. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  the  Sachem  could  no 
longer  rest  content  in  the  valley  of  Onondaga ;  when 
he  must  follow  the  path  that  led  to  the  Mohawk 
towns  and  for  good  or  ill  tell  Flying  Star  his  love. 
With  long  strides  he  took  his  way  past  the  cornfields 
and  through  the  forest,  by  lake  and  river,  until  on  a 
bright  October  noontide  he  entered  the  village  where 
the  maiden  dwelt.  He  soon  learned  that  she  was  not 
within  her  lodge ;  and  so  the  Chief  strode  restlessly 
across  the  cleared  fields  where  tall  stacks  of  com  had 
been  gathered  up  in  preparation  for  the  winter  grana¬ 
ries,  and  followed  a  narrow  trail  that  entered  the 
forest.  He  went  on  whither  the  path  led,  until  it 
climbed  the  course  of  a  brook  that  came  tumbling 
down  a  narrow  ravine.  At  the  top,  just  where  the 
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ledge  formed  a  cool  and  shady  nook  against  the  noon¬ 
day  sun,  the  brook  had  its  source  in  a  deep  pool  where 
the  water  bubbled  up  from  underneath  the  rock. 
Here,  to  the  Chief’s  surprise,  stretched  upon  the  moss- 
grown  bank,  gazing  into  the  limpid  pool,  and  so  lost 
in  thought  that  she  had  not  heard  his  foot-steps, 
Atotarho  found  Flying  Star. 

As  he  paused  in  front  of  her,  the  maiden  started 
and  sat  erect  upon  the  turf. 

“Whence  comes  the  Sachem,  and  why  doth  he  seek 
me  in  the  forest?” 

“Thy  brother  hath  come  from  the  lodges  of  the 
Onondagas ;  he  knew  not  that  thou  wert  in  the  forest, 
whither  Atotarho  walked  alone.” 

“Is  my  brother  upon  the  hunting  trail?” 

“Not  so,”  the  Chief  replied. 

Perhaps  he  goes  to  meet  again  the  messenger  of 
Corlaer  at  the  white  man’s  lodges?”  she  pursued. 

“No,”  rejoined  the  Sachem;  “Corlaer  hath  had  the 
message  of  the  Iroquois ;  it  is  for  him  to  make  answer 
when  he  wills.” 

“What  then  brings  my  brother  to  the  lodges  of  the 
Mohawks  ?”  the  maiden  asked. 
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“Listen  and  I  will  tell  thee”;  replied  the  Chief,  as 
he  drew  himself  up  and  threw"  his  robe  over  his 
shoulder.  “Know,  O  Flying  Star,  that  many  sum¬ 
mers  ago  there  dwelt  in  the  Onondaga  valley  a  boy  of 
my  people,  whose  father’s  brother  was  great  Lenori, 
Sachem  of  the  Senecas.  Often  did  Lenori  take  the 
lad  with  him  upon  the  hunting  trail;  him  Lenori 
taught  to  bend  the  bow  and  send  the  arrow  flying  to 
its  mark.  What  Lenori  knew  of  courage  and  skill 
in  war,  or  of  wisdom  and  justice  at  the  council, 
that  taught  he  to  his  brother’s  son.  One  day,  as  I 
have  told  thee,  the  boy  hunted  with  Lenori,  and  by 
night  an  Algonquin  would  have  slain  him  but  for  the 
gun  of  the  French  hunter  in  Lenori’s  camp.  Then 
gave  Lenori  his  own  Totem  to  the  soldier  of  Onontio 
as  thou  knowest.  When  with  the  falling  of  the  dead 
leaves  Lenori  journeyed  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds,  his  great  name  fell  upon  the  boy,  who  also 
hath  been  called  Lenori.  But  when  the  last  Sachem 
Atotarho  died  and  my  people  of  the  Onondagas  chose 
the  young  Lenori  to  the  Sachemship,  he  laid  down 
the  name  Lenori,  and  took  that  of  Atotarho,  whom 
thou  seest. 
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“Onontio’s  warrior,  whom  I  think  thy  kinsman,  O 
Flying  Star,  kept  well  the  Totem  of  the  great  Seneca 
until  it  fell  to  thee,  and  led  thee  into  the  country  of 
my  people. 

“O  Flying  Star,  these  many  summers  have  the 
songbirds  called  to  Atotarho  in  the  mating  time  and 
he  hath  not  listened.  Our  young  men  and  maidens 
have  joined  hands  in  the  lodges,  but  Atotarho  hath 
walked  alone  in  the  forest.  Ask  me  why,  O  Flying 
Star,  and  I  will  tell  thee  that  the  spirit  of  Lenori, 
the  Seneca,  hath  whispered  to  his  kinsman  to  wait 
until  a  maiden  should  come  out  of  the  forest  of  the 
Mohawks,  fair  as  the  morning  sunlight  on  the  lake, 
bringing  to  the  people  of  Lenori  the  Totem  of  their 
Chief,  and  to  Atotarho  the  one  whom  he  should  love!” 

As  with  deep  voice,  whose  even  tones  strove  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  passion  that  moved  him,  the  Sachem  con¬ 
cluded,  Flying  Star  sat  with  hands  clasped  before 
her,  intently  gazing  upon  the  first  who  had  ever  told 
her  a  tale  of  love.  For  the  Mohawks  would  as  soon 
have  offered  love  to  a  spirit  as  to  the  proud  maiden 
who,  gentle  though  she  was,  yet  walked  among  them 
like  one  of  a  nobler  race.  She  was  surrounded  for 
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them  with  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  in  which  human 
passion  had  no  place. 

But  the  Indian  who  now  stood  before  her  was  of 
another  mould.  In  him  she  beheld  the  strength  of  a 
brave  man ;  the  power  of  a  bold  leader ;  the  sagacity 
of  a  wise  councillor;  and  now  the  tenderness  of  a  lover 
found  utterance  in  the  low  voice  that  told  her  his 
story. 

Though  at  first  she  shrank  away  as  the  meaning 
of  the  Sachem’s  words  dawned  upon  her,  when  he 
ceased  speaking  Flying  Star  was  bending  toward  him 
with  eyes  from  which  looked  forth  a  great  compas¬ 
sion.  She  did  not  speak  for  a  full  moment,  while  the 
Chief  stood  quietly  gazing  beyond  her  into  the 
forest. 

At  length  she  rose,  and  standing  before  him,  so 
tall  that  her  eyes  looked  level  into  his  own,  she 
slowly  answered,  “O  Atotarho,  my  brother,  Flying 
Star  hath  listened  to  thy  words  and  she  hath  heard 
all  that  thou  hast  spoken.  Thou  art  the  great 
Sachem  of  the  Onondagas,  foremost  in  the  councils 
of  the  Iroquois,  and  thou  hast  honored  Flying  Star ! 
There  dwells  no  maiden  by  the  camp-fires  of  the  Long 
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House  but  would  gladly  listen  to  the  wooing  of  Ato- 
tarho.  She  upon  whom  he  should  smile  would  be  the 
delight  of  her  lodge.  Flying  Star  knoweth  well  thy 
courage,  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  justice!  They  are 
upon  the  lips  of  all  our  people.  But,  Atotarho,  she 
cannot  take  thy  love.  Deep  in  her  heart  she  hath 
known  that  she  is  not  as  the  Iroquois.  Since  the  day 
when  thou  didst  tell  her  the  story  of  this  Totem,  she 
hath  been  yet  more  sure  that  from  the  Iroquois  she 
came  not,  and” — the  maiden  paused,  and  then  con¬ 
tinued  with  greater  earnestness — “and  with  them  she 
will  not  forever  abide!” 

The  Sachem  was  about  to  speak,  but  she  restrained 
him  with  a  slight  gesture  and  went  on ;  “This  Totem 
of  Lenori  hath  made  Flying  Star  known  to  thee,  my 
brother,  and  for  that  she  is  grateful ;  but  it  tells  her 
also  of  another  people — the  people  of  Onontio — 
from  one  of  whom  it  came.  And  the  call  of  a  maiden’s 
heart  is  to  the  people  of  her  tribe  and  the  fathers 
from  whom  she  hath  sprung. 

“Upon  the  wampum  cord  with  the  Totem,  there  is 
also  a  trinket  such  as  the  Black-Gowns  carry,  and 
Flying  Star  believes  that  one  shall  yet  come  who  will 
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read  the  wampum  aright  and  tell  her  the  story  of  her 
people.  The  maiden  bows  her  head  before  the 
Sachem’s  kindness ;  she  will  grieve  if  she  hath  caused 
him  sorrow;  but  she  cannot  give  to  Atotarho  her 
love.” 

Tears  filled  the  beautiful  eyes  of  Flying  Star  as 
she  ceased  speaking.  The  brave  Sachem  looked  long 
and  earnestly  into  her  face  as  if  to  read  her  meaning 
to  the  uttermost — then  silently  turned,  and  without 
another  glance  toward  her  strode  slowdy  away  into 
the  shadows  of  the  forest. 

Hours  passed,  and  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  through 
which  flashes  of  light  gleamed  from  the  blazing  camp¬ 
fires,  Flying  Star  walked  sorrowfully  to  her  lodge. 

The  Spell  of  the  Totem  that  for  more  than  eighteen 
years  had  been  over  the  maiden’s  destiny — the  Totem 
that  had  protected  while  it  bound  her  to  the  life  of 
the  Iroquois — seemed  at  last  to  have  lost  its  power. 
It  had  brought  her  as  a  child  to  the  Indian  cantons ; 
it  had  given  her  a  home  among  a  new  people;  it  had 
clothed  her  in  their  garments,  taught  her  then- 
speech,  and  made  her  as  one  of  themselves ;  but  when 
finally,  through  the  wrooing  of  the  great  Sachem,  if 
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had  sought  to  bind  her  life  irrevocably  to  theirs,  it 
had  failed.  Its  last  appeal,  through  the  love  of 
the  first  and  bravest  of  the  League,  had  been  in  vain ! 

Could  it  be  that  a  Spell  more  potent  than  that  of 
the  savage  emblem  ruled  the  fate  of  Flying  Star,  and 
should  yet  exert  its  influence  to  shape  her  destiny ! 
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THE  REVELATION. 

The  following  winter  found  Father  Lamberville 
still  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  mission  at  Onondaga. 
Outwardly  religious  and  for  the  Church,  it  was  in 
fact  largely  secular  and  for  the  State;  for  the  faith 
of  the  Jesuit  fathers  was  not  less  French  than  it  was 
Catholic,  and  their  sagacity  and  devotion,  while 
directed  zealously  to  the  conversion  of  the  savages, 
were  no  less  exerted  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the 
dominion  of  the  Catholic  King.  While,  therefore, 
under  the  rules  of  their  Order,  the  missionaries  re¬ 
ported  regularly  to  the  Bishop  of  Petrea  at  Quebec, 
they  were  assiduous  in  keeping  the  French  Governor 
advised  of  all  that  happened  at  their  several  stations. 
It  was  generally  the  case  that  the  Governor’s  most 
accurate  sources  of  information  concerning  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church,  whose  watchful  intelligence  few  matters  of 
moment  escaped. 

The  events  of  this  winter  in  particular,  by  reason 
of  the  activity  of  Dongan  at  the  south,  called  for  the 
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closest  observation  on  the  part  of  Lamberville,  and  it 
was  not  until  late  in  the  ensuing  spring  that  he  found 
time  for  a  journey  through  the  eastern  cantons  of 
the  League  into  the  Mohawk  country.  Here  he  set 
up  his  little  chapel  at  the  edge  of  the  forest ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  had  catechised  and  confessed  his  Christian 
converts,  the  Father  sought  out  the  tall  Mohawk  girl 
with  the  fair  skin  whom  he  had  observed  in  the  Onon¬ 
daga  valley  the  preceding  summer. 

Flying  Star  felt  her  heart  beat  more  quickly  in  her 
breast  as  he  drew  near  and  greeted  her. 

“I  told  thee,  daughter,  that  I  should  see  thee 
again,  and  I  am  now  come  to  bring  the  knowledge  of 
our  holy  faith  to  my  people  of  the  Mohawks,”  he 
said. 

“It  is  well,  Father,”  the  girl  replied;  “some  of  our 
women  have  told  me  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  whom  thou 
speakest,  and  of  the  wonders  that  thou  sayest  he  hath 
done  for  the  white  men.” 

“All  that  our  holy  religion  hath  done  for  the  white 
men  will  it  do  also  for  my  Iroquois  brothers,”  the 
priest  replied;  “they  have  but  to  kneel  in  my  chapel 
and  bid  me  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  fore- 
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heads  and  they  shall  rise  up  in  the  strength  of  our 
holy  faith.” 

“And  will  that  make  the  Iroquois  strong  and  power¬ 
ful,  like  Onontio  and  like  Corlaer?” 

“Ay,  daughter,  they  will  be  strong  like  Onontio,  if 
like  him  they  do  the  bidding  of  our  Church  and  the 
king,”  the  Father  answered.  “As  for  Corlaer,  he 
hath  sought  guidance  not  from  our  God  but  from  the 
devil,  my  daughter,  who  giveth  him  what  strength  he 
hath.” 

“But  if  his  arm  is  strong  in  battle,  my  Father, 
what  matters  it  whether  the  strength  comes  from  a 
good  spirit  or  from  an  evil  one?”  the  girl  questioned. 

“The  strength  of  our  God  is  given  to  prevail,”  the 
Father  answered,  “that  of  the  devil  is  given  but  to 
destroy — even  as  young  David  triumphed  while  the 
mighty  Goliath  fell  down  before  him.” 

“But,  my  Father,  your  God  hath  sometimes  given 
power  to  Onontio  to  strike  down  his  brethren  among 
our  people ;  that  surely  was  not  good !” 

“Our  God  hath  made  the  arm  of  Onontio  strong  to 
punish  his  Iroquois  children  when  they  have  not 
listened  to  the  words  of  our  holy  priests ;  but  when 
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they  have  knelt  at  the  crucifix  and  laid  their  hatchets 
at  the  feet  of  Onontio,  then  hath  God  blessed  them 
with  victories  over  their  enemies  and  with  plenteous 
harvests,”  the  priest  rejoined. 

“I  think,  Father,”  said  the  girl,  “that  thy  God  is  a 
god  for  the  French;  and  he  is  a  god  for  the  Iroquois 
only  when  we  sit  at  the  feet  of  Onontio !” 

“These  things  are  mysteries,  daughter,  that  shall 
be  made  plain  to  thee  when  thou  dost  forsake  thy 
pagan  faith  and  bow  to  our  holy  Church,”  the  Father 
concluded;  and  then,  feeling  perhaps  that  he  was  not 
making  great  progress  with  this  young  disciple,  he 
raised  his  hand  and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  upon 
her  forehead  as  he  granted  her  his  blessing. 

A  few  days  after  this,  as  Pere  Lamberville  walked 
early  one  morning  in  the  fields  in  search  of  wild 
strawberries,  he  again  met  the  maiden  and  accosted 
her. 

“Thou  saidst,  daughter,  when  I  spoke  with  thee  at 
the  valley  of  Onondaga,  that  thou  knewest  not  father 
or  mother.” 

“It  is  so,”  she  replied ;  “Flying  Star  is  a  Mohawk, 
but  there  is  none  whom  she  calls  mother;  she  is  of 
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the  Tortoise  clan,  and  they  of  the  clan  are  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  they  dwell  not  with  her  in 
the  lodge  of  a  father.” 

“But  thou  hadst  parents,  my  child.” 

“Yes,  Father,  but  I  know  not  where.  I  have  been 
told  that  when  Flying  Star  was  but  a  babe  she  was 
taken  by  the  Mohawks ;  but  more  than  that  I  know 
not.” 

“Strange!”  murmured  the  Father.  “Thou  art  not 
of  the  color  of  these  savages ;  thy  features  and  thy 
tresses  are  like  those  of  my  people;  thy  speech  and 
habit  are  Iroquois,  but  thy  face  and  form  are  of  my 
race.  Hast  thou  not  heard  more  of  thy  people?” 

“No,  my  Father,  save  this  only” — she  hesitated 
and  then  continued,  “The  Sachem  Atotarho  saw  my 
Totem  of  the  Tortoise  clan  at  the  council  at  Onon¬ 
daga,  and  he  knew  it  as  the  Totem  of  the  Seneca 
Lenori,  his  father’s  brother,  given  by  Lenori  to  a 
soldier  of  Onontio  who  saved  Atotarho  from  the 
knife  of  an  Algonquin.  My  brother  of  the  Onon- 
dagas” — and  a  deeper  color  mantled  the  face  of  Fly¬ 
ing  Star  as  she  spoke  of  the  Sachem — “my  brother 
hath  said  that  perhaps  the  French  soldier  gave  the 
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Totem  to  my  mother — or  it  may  be,”  she  murmured, 
“that  the  soldier  of  Onontio  was  the  father  of  Flying 
Star.” 

The  good  priest  listened  with  deep  interest  and 
then  he  said,  “Show  me  this  Totem,  daughter.” 

She  drew  the  string  of  wampum  from  her  neck,  and 
placed  the  rude  emblem  in  the  hands  of  Father  Lam- 
berville. 

He  took  it  from  her  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  started 
with  surprise;  for  pendent  from  the  necklace  was  an¬ 
other  and  a  more  familiar  object — a  little  Ivory 
Cross ! 

“What  is  this  Cross,  my  daughter,  and  whence 
hadst  thou  it?”  he  exclaimed. 

“I  know  not,  Father,”  she  replied,  “I  always  had 
it,  like  the  Totem.  I  think  it  must  have  come  to  me 
with  that,  for  Flying  Star  knows  not  the  time  when 
she  had  them  not.” 

Father  Lamberville  scarcely  heard  her  answer,  so 
deeply  was  he  interested  in  the  two  objects  in  his 
hand.  As  he  gazed  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  other, 
his  broad  brows  contracted  in  deep  thought.  Then 
he  examined  more  closely  the  little  Cross  and  read 
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upon  its  upper  face  the  figure  1650 ;  he  turned  it  and 
saw  upon  the  other  side  the  two  letters  P.  G. ;  then 
the  Father  motioned  Flying  Star  to  a  seat  beside  him 
upon  a  fallen  pine  and  sat  buried  in  deep  thought. 

Slowly  a  light  seemed  to  break  over  his  strong  face, 
as  dim  at  first  and  then  clearer  and  more  distinct, 
out  of  the  memories  of  past  years  came  a  vision! — 
of  a  Fort  beside  a  lake— of  an  old  soldier,  Gavard, 
yes,  Pierre  Gavard — of  a  fair  child  cared  for  and 
loved  by  the  soldier — of  a  story  telling  how  the 
soldier  had  given  her  an  Iroquois  Totem,  yes,  and  a 
Cross  too !  He  remembered  the  Cross — he  had  blessed 
it  long,  long  years  ago — and  there  was  an  Indian 
foray;  Mohawks  it  was  and  young  Chasy  died  that 
time — and  yes !  the  beautiful  child  was  with  the 
Frenchmen  who  were  attacked,  and  was  never  heard 
of  afterwards.  Then  good  Jean  de  Lamberville 
turned  and  looked  long  and  thoughtfully  at  the  Iro¬ 
quois  maiden  beside  him,  as  her  whole  singular  his¬ 
tory  was  revealed  to  his  mind. 

“Daughter,”  he  said  at  last,  “listen  to  a  story  I 
would  tell  thee.  Perchance  thou  rnayest  learn  some¬ 
thing  more  than  thou  hast  yet  known.” 
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Flying  Star  bent  her  eyes  upon  the  priest  as 
though  she  felt  that  what  he  was  about  to  say  was  of 
more  than  usual  significance. 

Turning  his  face  toward  her  and  speaking  in  tones 
low  and  full  of  meaning,  his  gaze  not  upon  her  but 
just  passing  her  face,  and  looking  far  away  as  if  con¬ 
templating  the  scenes  his  words  recalled,  Father  Lam- 
berville  said  very  slowly : — 

“Many,  many  summers  ago,  before  thou  earnest  to 
dwell  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mohawks,  I  dwelt, 
daughter,  in  Quebec,  in  the  land  of  Onontio  beyond 
these  forests.  It  was  a  place  larger  than  thy  vil¬ 
lages,  with  many  lodges  built  of  stones  and  timbers. 
There  was  a  mighty  Rock  above  it,  and  the  cabins 
were  built  on  the  slope  below.  There  too  Onontio 
had  a  Fort  and  many  soldiers.  One  I  remember  wTell. 
He  was  tall,  with  long,  gray  hair  and  beard,  and  a 
face  deeply  wrinkled,  but  ah!  so  kind;  and  he  was 
called  Gavard — Pierre  Gavard,  old  Pierre  Gavard. 
Another  was  the  good  Capitaine  La  Motte” — he  ut¬ 
tered  the  names  slowly  and  with  deep  emphasis.  “And 
there  were  many  Black-Gowns,  like  myself,  there ;  and 
good  women,  Nuns,  who  dwelt  in  the  holy  house  of  St. 
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Ursula  and  cared  for  the  little  children  who  came 
there. 

“In  front  of  the  town  was  a  mighty  river,  great  as 
the  lakes  thou  sawest  toward  Onondaga,  with  many 
canoes  and  ships  withal.  One  day  there  came  a  com¬ 
pany  of  soldiers  in  a  great  ship,  from  beyond  the  salt 
seas,  and  with  them  a  little  child  with  skin  like  thine 
and  long,  brown  locks  like  thine  and  eyes  like  thine, 
O  Flying  Star. 

“And  Gavard,  Pierre  Gavard,  the  soldier,  loved  the 
little  child.  One  day  she  went  with  him  and  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  canoes  to  a  new  Fort  beside  the  great  lake 
that  lies  between  these  forests  and  the  country  of 
Onontio.  And  La  Motte,  the  good  Capitaine,  went 
there  too.  It  was  a  very  long  journey  through  the 
forests” — 

“And  in  the  canoes,  my  Father!”  murmured  Fly¬ 
ing  Star. 

“Yes,  in  the  bateaux,”  the  priest  continued,  glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  maiden  for  an  instant.  “At  the  Fort  the 
little  child  used  to  play  with  the  kind  soldiers ;  and 
often  thou  wouldst — she  would,”  he  quietly  corrected, 
“make  long  walks  with  old  Gavard,  her  Pere  Gavard 
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as  she  called  him.  One  day  the  old  soldier  was  sent 
across  the  great  sea  to  France.  But  before  he  went 
he  told  thee — told  the  child — a  strange  tale,  how 
once,  on  the  hunting  trail,  he  came  to  the  camp-fire  of 
a  great  Chief” — 

“Lenori!  Lenori !”  uttered  the  girl  in  a  low  tone, 
and  the  Father’s  quick  glance  noted  her  tense  features 
and  heaving  breast  as  he  went  on.  “And  the  Chief 
had  with  him  a  boy  of  his  people.  By  night  an  Al¬ 
gonquin  stole  into  the  camp  and  would  have  slain  the 
boy,  but  that  the  soldier” — 

“Gavard,  it  was  Gavard,”  she  whispered. 

— “But  that  Gavard  shot  him.  Then  Lenori  gave 
the  soldier  his  own  Totem — this  one  it  was,  this  in 
my  hand,  daughter !  And  afterward  Gavard  gave 
the  Totem  to  the  child;  and  he  gave  her  a  little  Cross 
also — here  it  is,  daughter,  his  own — he  gave  her  this 
too,  that  the  Iroquois  Totem  and  the  holy  Cross 
should  always  keep  her  safely  in  his  absence.” 

Flying  Star  had  bent  forward  and  sat  with  eyes 
closed  and  both  hands  pressed  against  her  brows,  as 
Pere  Lamberville  continued,  “One  day  the  soldiers 
took  the  little  child  upon  a  hunting  party  from  the 
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Fort.  While  they  were  gone  upon  the  hunt,  strange 
savages  came  and  seized  the  child  and  bore  her  far 
away — over  the  lakes  and  through  the  forests — until 
at  length  they  brought  thee — brought  thee” — 

“Here!  here!  here!”  cried  the  trembling  girl. 
“They  brought  her  through  the  forests  and  in  the 
canoes  to  the  Mohawk  country — yes!  I  see  them 
now !”  she  cried. 

The  priest  went  on,  “And  the  little  child  grew  up 
with  the  Iroquois,  clad  in  their  garments,  learning 
their  speech,  forgetting  all  that  had  gone  before — 
Gavard,  the  soldiers,  the  Fort — but  keeping  always 
with  her,  as  Pere  Gavard  had  bidden,  the  Totem  of 
Lenori  and  the  little  Ivory  Cross !” 

Flying  Star  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  as 
Lamberville  now  turned  suddenly  upon  her,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  with  sharp  utterance,  no  longer  in  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  but  in  his  native  tongue — “ Tell  me,  my 
daughter,  knowest  thou  who  she  was,  this  little  child 
of  whom  I  have  spoken?’ ’ 

And  the  maiden,  with  choking  voice,  gasped  answer 
in  the  same,  long-forgotten  speech  of  her  childhood, 
“Yes!  yes!  It  is  I,  Pere  Gavard’ s  child!  Behold  me, 
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my  Gavard!  thy  little  one,  thy  Felecie!  I  have  found 
thee,  my  Fere  Gavard — at  last!  at  last!” — And  as 
she  fell  forward,  her  outstretched  hand  clasped  the 
little  Cross  that  lav  upon  the  Father’s  knee  and 
pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

Jean  de  Lamberville  raised  the  unconscious  form 
and  rested  it  against  the  fallen  tree.  He  brought 
water  from  the  spring,  and  soon  by  gentle  ministra¬ 
tion  restored  her  to  consciousness. 

But  in  that  moment  of  oblivion,  the  life  of  Flying 
Star,  the  Mohawk  maiden,  was  forever  ended!  She 
who  now  dwelt  in  the  forest  of  the  Iroquois  was 
Felecie — Felecie,  the  Canadian  child,  transformed 
into  a  more  beautiful  womanhood;  and  by  the  won¬ 
derful  revelation  of  the  good  Father,  come  again  into 
the  life  that  was  hers  from  the  beginning! 

In  the  twilight,  as  she  knelt  in  the  forest  chapel 
with  the  Cross  of  Gavard  pressed  closely  to  her 
bosom,  good  Lamberville  marvelled  as  he  heard  her 
whisper  brokenly: — 

“ Christ-child ,  in  thy  gentle  breast, 

Comfort  found  and  peace  and  rest; 
hi  thy  bosom,  too,  may  I, 

Softly  sheltered,  safely  lie.” 
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— Words  that  he  too  had  known  long  years  ago, 
had  taught  her  and  then  had  forgotten,  the  while  they 
lay  hidden  in  her  memory  until  today’s  awakening. 
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THE  CAMP  ON  ST.  SACREMENT. 

With  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  that  fell  upon  her 
lodge  Felecie  arose  and  went  forth  to  greet  the  new 
world  and  the  new  life.  The  marvellous  words  of  the 
Jesuit  Father  had  rung  in  her  ears  throughout  the 
night.  Again  and  again  she  had  repeated  to  herself 
the  wonderful  story,  and  gradually,  like  mists  before 
the  morning  sunlight,  the  clouds  that  had  obscured 
the  memory  of  her  early  life  vanished  in  the  light  of 
the  old  priest’s  revelation. 

In  the  days  following,  she  spent  long  hours  with 
Pere  Lamberville,  who  told  her  more  about  Quebec 
and  the  Frenchmen  there  and  about  the  building  of 
Fort  St.  Anne  and  of  brave  old  La  Motte,  and  she 
ceased  not  to  importune  him  to  tell  of  Pierre  Gavard. 
While  he  spoke,  Felecie  would  gaze  upon  the  tokens 
that  hung  about  her  neck,  as  if  to  bring  nearer  to  her 
the  image  of  him  who  gave  them. 

As  they  talked  together,  the  Father’s  prompting 
and  his  helpful  teaching  recalled  the  long-forgotten 
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language  that  her  lost  mother  and  Gavard  had 
spoken ;  and  Lamberville  marvelled  how  the  voice 
that  for  many  years  had  uttered  only  the  harsh  gut¬ 
turals  of  the  Iroquois  caught  up  with  wonderful 
facility  the  mellow  words  and  soft-flowing  speech  of 
France. 

To  Feleeie  the  forest  world  and  the  Mohawk  village 
where  she  dwelt  had  taken  on  a  new  aspect.  They 
were  no  longer  her  home,  as  they  had  been  during 
the  past  years,  but  only  a  place  of  sojourn;  for  she 
now  knew  that  whether  it  should  be  months  or  years 
that  she  was  yet  to  spend  in  the  cantons  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  her  true  home  was  far  away  in  the  north,  and 
there  would  always  be  the  longing  to  return  thither 
and  be  again  with  her  own  people. 

To  the  Mohawks  she  said  nothing  of  what  she  had 
learned  from  Pere  Lamberville  nor  of  the  new  aspira¬ 
tions  that  had  taken  possession  of  her.  She  knew 
that  they  would  not  willingly  suffer  her  to  leave,  and 
that  any  suggestion  of  her  departure  would  be  re¬ 
sisted  by  the  entire  nation.  Not  only  was  she  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  and  of  the  Tortoise  clan,  but 
that  mysterious  regard  with  which  she  had  always 
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been  surrounded  constituted  a  special  barrier  against 
her  leaving.  In  their  fetichism,  her  coming  among 
them  had  been  deemed  an  omen  of  good  fortune;  and 
her  departure  would  be  interpreted  by  so  superstitious 
a  people  as  a  certain  portent  of  evil.  The  Indians 
observed  only  that  Felecie  spent  many  hours  with  the 
black-robed  missionary ;  but,  as  he  was  invested  by 
them  with  the  mysterious  powers  attributed  to  any 
who  possessed  knowledge  of  the  spirit  world,  her  as¬ 
sociation  with  him  did  not  excite  concern. 

Thus  the  long  summer  passed,  while  the  indolent 
savages  basked  lazily  in  the  sunshine,  only  varying 
their  hours  of  idleness  with  occasional  fishing,  or  with 
such  slight  labor  in  the  fields  as  their  rude  and  care¬ 
less  agriculture  required. 

In  the  early  autumn,  Father  Lamberville  went 
westward  again  as  far  as  the  villages  of  the  Cayugas 
and  Senecas.  For  nearly  two  years  these  nations  had 
been  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Colony  of  New 
France;  and  it  had  required  all  the  diplomacy  of 
which  Lamberville  was  master  to  prevent  a  conflict. 
He  had,  however,  succeeded  during  the  past  year  in 
inducing  the  Onondagas  to  mediate  between  the  con- 
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tending  interests,  so  that  war,  for  the  present  at 
least,  wa9  avoided. 

But  the  humiliating  peace  which  the  Governor’s 
necessities  had  forced  him  to  make  with  the  belliger¬ 
ent  Senecas  revealed  to  the  astute  savages  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  which  he  was  only  too  conscious ;  and  there¬ 
after  their  proud  independence  was  more  insolently 
asserted  than  ever.  Indeed,  La  Barre’s  weak  and 
vacillating  policy  had  not  only  alienated  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Canada  formerly  in  alliance  with  the  Colony 
but  had  failed  utterly  to  impress  the  Iroquois  with  the 
power  of  the  French. 

As  soon  as  the  actual  state  of  affairs  become  known 
to  Louis  XIV  and  his  ministers,  the  inefficient 
Governor  was  recalled,  and  in  the  summer  of  this  very 
year,  1685,  the  Marquis  de  Denonville  was  assigned 
to  the  difficult  task  of  restoring  the  strength  and 
prestige  of  the  Colony.  Nor  was  the  change  made  a 
moment  too  soon !  The  new  Governor  found  the 
native  tribes  thoroughly  disaffected,  and  the  Iroquois 
to  the  south  more  than  ever  defiant.  Lamberville  had 
hastened  to  advise  him  by  letter  of  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  affairs  among  the  Five  Nations,  and  to 
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urge  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  counteract  the 
subtle  efforts  of  the  English  Governor  at  New  York. 
For  the  astute  Dongan  had  not  failed  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity,  to  extend  his  trade  with  the 
Indians  and  to  reassert  the  English  King’s  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  the  entire  Iroquois  country. 

Denonville  first  despatched  letters  to  Dongan,  de¬ 
nouncing  his  unfriendly  policies  and  his  efforts  to 
undermine  French  influence  with  the  native  tribes; 
and  he  then  set  himself  to  the  work  of  preparing  for 
the  war  with  the  Iroquois  that  he  perceived  was  in¬ 
evitable. 

These  disturbed  conditions  kept  Lamberville  busily 
occupied  among  the  western  nations  of  the  League  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  ensuing  year,  so  that  it  was 
not  until  late  in  1686  that  Felecie  again  saw  him. 
During  that  winter,  however,  he  was  often  in  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  villages,  and  once  again  the  maiden  could  sit 
at  his  feet  and  hear  of  the  far-away  settlements  of 
New  France.  She  made  rapid  progress,  too,  in  learn¬ 
ing — or  in  recalling,  for  it  seemed  as  much  the  latter 
as  the  former — the  speech  of  her  own  people,  which 
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alone  the  Father  made  use  of  when  they  were 
together. 

In  the  early  spring  messengers  came  from  Onon¬ 
daga,  bringing  to  Lamberville  rumors  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion  projected  by  Governor  Denonville  against  the 
Iroquois,  and  begging  him  to  return  to  Onondaga 
and  unite  in  efforts  to  avert  the  threatened  conflict. 
So  the  good  missionary  bade  Felecie  farewell,  bidding 
her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  promising  his  aid  to  secure 
her  speedy  return  to  her  own  country. 

After  his  departure  she  fell  into  her  ordinary 
routine  of  life  again.  But  no  day  passed  when  she 
did  not  kneel  before  the  crucifix  which  the  Father  had 
given  her,  and  pray  devoutly  to  the  Virgin  that  she 
might  be  restored  to  the  land  and  the  people  whence 
she  had  come ;  and  events  were  now  fast  shaping 
themselves  here  in  the  wilderness  in  such  way  that  the 
boon  she  prayed  for  seemed  less  improbable  of  realiza¬ 
tion. 

The  peace  which  had  prevailed  without  material 
break  during  the  twent}7  years  Felecie  had  spent  with 
the  Iroquois  was  on  the  eve  of  rupture.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  at  Quebec  had  received  from  France  the  troops 
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for  which  he  had  prayed,  and  his  plans  were  well- 
nigh  completed  for  an  attack  upon  the  League  that 
should  at  once  punish  their  presumption  and  put  an 
end  to  their  power  for  further  harm. 

Careful  as  he  had  been  to  conceal  his  intentions, 
the  suspicion  of  the  Five  Nations  had  been  fully 
"awakened,  and  they  were  alert  to  detect  the  first 
indication  of  a  hostile  move  on  the  part  of  the  French. 
It  befell,  therefore,  that  late  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  Mohawk  Chiefs  determined  to  establish  a  post  of 
observation  nearer  the  enemy’s  country,  whence  they 
might  overlook  that  highway  of  lake  and  river  by 
which  a  French  force  must  approach  to  attack  the 
eastern  settlements  of  the  Confederacy.  Since  war 
had  not  broken  out,  the  band  that  moved  to  establish 
this  outpost  was  accompanied  by  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  With  them  went  Felecie,  now  for  the  first 
time  retracing  the  steps  by  which  she  had  entered  the 
Mohawk  country  more  than  twenty  years  before ! 

Although  her  heart  beat  faster  as  she  realized  that 
her  face  was  turned  toward  her  early  home,  never¬ 
theless,  as  between  the  French  and  the  Iroquois, 
Felecie’s  sympathy  still  lay  with  the  wild  people 
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among  whom  her  life  had  been  cast.  She  had  imbibed 
their  free  and  independent  spirit;  she  loved  the  woods 
and  the  mountains  as  they  did ;  and  she  shared  their 
resentment  of  the  claims,  alike  of  English  and  of 
French,  to  dominion  over  the  territory  of  the  League. 
Deep  as  was  her  longing  to  rejoin  her  own  people, 
she  had  no  thought  of  disloyalty  toward  the  race  with 
whom  she  had  dwelt  so  long. 

So  Felecie  bade  farewell  to  the  country  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  and  turned  her  face  toward  New  France.  The 
Mohawks  took  their  way  through  the  forest  by 
leisurely  stages  until  they  came  over  the  last  inter¬ 
vening  ridge  and  saw  before  them,  stretching  away  to 
the  north,  the  glittering  expanse  of  lake  St.  Sacre- 
ment.  Beautiful  it  lay,  amid  swelling  hills  and 
mountains  whose  virgin  forests,  yet  unprofaned  by 
the  hand  of  man,  were  exquisite  in  the  fresh  verdure 
of  the  spring.  Its  polished  surface,  touched  here 
and  there  with  the  kiss  of  a  passing  breeze,  mirrored 
the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  overhead;  while  the  birds, 
new-come  from  the  southland,  sang  amid  the  trees  as 
if  in  sheer  delight  at  the  beauty  of  this  earthly 
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paradise.  Alas!  that  its  loveliness  should  jet  be 
marred  by  the  tragic  events  of  the  ensuing  century. 

Before  Felecie’s  eyes  had  dwelt  long  enough  on 
the  beautiful  scene,  the  canoes  were  launched  and  the 
Indians  paddled  northwards.  Aside  from  themselves 
there  were  no  signs  of  human  life  about  its  shores, 
and  not  the  most  vivid  imagination  among  them  could 
depict  the  transformations  to  be  wrought  in  the  next 
two  hundred  years. 

The  light  barks  held  their  way  down  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  lake,  traversed  the  Narrows  with  its 
maze  of  islands,  passed  the  towering  slopes  of  Black 
Mountain  and  were  beached  just  beyond  it,  near  the 
point  where,  years  before,  another  Mohawk  band 
had  encamped  with  a  captured  child  bound  for  her 
long  home  in  the  wilderness. 

To  Felecie  the  return  was  like  the  awakening  from 
a  long  dream.  Dimly,  amid  the  faint  memories  of 
her  far-away  childhood,  she  recalled  the  beautiful 
lake  and  the  forest-clad  mountains.  As  she  walked 
again  in  the  stillness  of  the  June  evening  along  the 
pebbly  shore  her  childish  feet  had  trodden,  lake  and 
mountain  and  air  seemed  glad  with  greeting  for  her; 
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and  the  maiden’s  heart  beat  lightly,  as  she  realized 
that  just  beyond  the  mountains  whose  crests  rose 
darkty  against  the  northern  sky,  lay  the  land  from 
which  she  had  come.  And  standing  there  alone  in 
the  fading  light,  Felecie  stretched  out  both  arms 
toward  the  distant  hills,  as  if  imploring  her  own 
people  to  wrest  her  from  the  life  of  savagery  back  to 
the  land  of  her  love ! 

Some  distance  from  the  lake,  upon  the  lower  slope 
of  the  mountain,  the  Mohawks  made  their  camp. 
A  few  of  the  young  braves  were  sent  north  to  lake 
Champlain  to  keep  watch  for  the  movement  of  any 
French  force  upon  its  waters;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  Indians  settled  into  their  accustomed  life  of  idle¬ 
ness — fishing  and  hunting,  eating  and  sleeping. 

Felecie  busied  herself  with  the  occupation  of  the 
Iroquois  women,  dressing  deerskins,  embroidering 
blankets  and  moccasins,  and  making  garments.  She 
loved  to  paddle  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lake 
and  amid  the  wooded  islands.  She  walked  in  the 
forest  and  climbed  the  mountains  too,  an  exercise  the 
Indians  were  far  too  indolent  to  engage  in. 
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On  one  of  these  walks  she  discovered,  on  the 
mountain  above  the  encampment,  a  bare  and  rocky 
ledge,  the  point  of  which  was  thrust  out  from  the 
surrounding  forest  and  ended  in  an  abrupt  declivity 
bare  of  trees.  From  this  ledge,  high  above  the  lake, 
there  was  an  unbroken  view  over  its  waters  to  the 
north,  where  the  mountains  about  the  outlet — known 
today  as  Anthony’s  Nose,  and  Roger’s  Slide,  and 
Mount  Defiance  that  overlooks  lake  Champlain — 
formed  the  background.  Here  Felecie  was  wont  to 
come  and  absorb  the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  dream 
of  the  white  man’s  country  beyond. 

One  day,  not  long  after  the  Mohawks  had  reached 
the  lake,  Felecie,  who  was  by  the  waterside,  saw  three 
or  four  canoes  turning  the  point  to  the  south  and 
approaching  the  camp.  As  their  occupants  reached 
the  shore  and  disembarked,  they  proved  to  be  a  party 
of  Oneidas  and  Onondagas  going  through  the  lake  to 
act  as  an  outpost  near  its  outlet.  They  passed  on  in 
the  direction  of  the  Mohawk  encampment,  but  one  re¬ 
maining  near  the  canoes.  When  he  rose  and  turned 
towards  her,  Felecie  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur¬ 
prise  as  she  recognized  Atotarho. 
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The  Sachem  made  no  sign  to  indicate  that  he  had 
not  expected  to  find  her  at  this  place,  but  his  eye 
lighted  as  his  glance  fell  upon  her.  He  strode  directly 
to  the  spot  where  she  stood,  and  greeting  her,  said 
quietly : — 

“My  brothers  in  the  Mohawk  towns  told  me  that 
Flying  Star  had  gone  with  her  people  to  the  lake  of 
the  Blue  Sky.  Atotarho  will  make  a  camp  with  the 
Onondagas  by  the  opening  of  the  lake ;  but  he  would 
speak  with  his  sister  before  he  leaves  the  Mohawk 
wigwams.” 

He  signed  to  the  maiden  to  follow,  and  leading  the 
way  into  the  forest  began  to  ascend  the  mountain. 
The  Chief  strode  on  with  a  confidence  that  told 
Felecie  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  spot,  and 
to  her  surprise  came  out  at  length  upon  the  very 
ledge  she  was  accustomed  to  visit. 

Going  forward  to  the  point  of  the  promontory,  he 
extended  his  arm  toward  the  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
some  three  or  four  leagues  down  the  lake. 

“The  camp  of  the  Onondaga  will  be  on  the  end  of 
the  long  mountain,”  he  said,  “where  he  may  see  the 
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warriors  of  Onontio  if  they  come  upon  the  waters  of 
the  lake.” 

Felecie  signified  that  she  understood,  and  the 
Sachem  continued,  “Atotarho  has  told  Flying  Star 
his  love,  and  he  has  listened  when  she  said  that  she 
cannot  dwell  in  the  lodge  of  the  Onondaga.  It  is  well. 
The  Sachem  will  not  speak  again,  for  he  knows  that 
Flying  Star  hath  said  what  is  in  her  heart.  But  her 
whom  Atotarho  hath  loved  once  he  will  love  always, 
until  he  journeys  to  his  fathers  in  the  spirit-land  of 
the  Iroquois.” 

He  paused  and  gazed  earnestly  at  the  maiden  who 
stood  before  him  with  bent  head  and  downcast  eyes. 
After  a  moment  he  continued : — 

“Onontio  no  longer  loves  his  Iroquois  brothers. 
Our  young  men  have  learned  that  even  now  he  is 
sharpening  his  hatchet  and  putting  the  fire  into  his 
gun.  Soon  will  his  warriors  come  into  our  country. 
Atotarho  must  take  the  war-path  with  his  people 
even  against  the  white  brothers  of  Flying  Star ;  but 
he  would  not  have  her  hear  the  sound  of  the  war-cry 
or  see  the  hand  of  her  Iroquois  brothers  raised 
against  Onontio’s  children  in  battle.  The  Onondaga 
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knows  that  when  the  hatchet  shall  be  dug  up  there 
will  be  danger;  he  knows,  too,  that  the  heart  of  his 
sister  longs  for  the  country  and  the  people  of  Onon- 
tio ;  and  he  hath  come  to  tell  her  that,  whenever  Fly- 
ing  Star  shall  call,  Atotarho  will  come  to  her  feet  to 
do  whatever  she  shall  ask!” 

Felecie  looked  upon  the  Chief  with  eyes  that  ex¬ 
pressed  her  gratitude.  She  understood  full  well  the 

depth  of  love  that  the  Sachem’s  words  conveyed _ a 

devotion  the  more  pure  and  unselfish  because  he  knew 
that  she  could  not  requite  it. 

Flying  Star  hath  not  deserved  so  great  kindness 
from  her  Onondaga  brother,”  she  said ;  “but  even  if 

she  should  call  -him,  how  would  Atotarho  hear  her 
voice?” 

The  Sachem  turned  and  pointed  to  the  bare  rock 
at  his  feet,  and  then  to  the  unbroken  prospect  from 
the  spot  where  they  stood  to  the  mountain  where  his 

camp  would  be,  far  away  over  the  lake.  Then  he 
said : — 

Flying  Star  will  place  here  the  dead  leaves  and 
the  wood;  and  when  she  would  tell  Atotarho  to  come, 
let  her  go  alone  at  night,  when  the  stars  are  highest 
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-over  the  mountain,  and  light  the  fire!  Each  night 
will  Atotarho  look  toward  the  great  mountain.  When 
the  light  of  Flying  Star  shall  call,  he  will  hasten  in 
the  canoe  to  do  her  bidding.” 

Felecie  could  find  no  voice  to  thank  the  Onondaga 
for  the  devotion  his  hopeless  love  for  her  had  in¬ 
spired — a  devotion  so  true  that  he  sought  to  prove  it 
by  offering  her  his  service  in  whatever  peril  might 
arise.  She  could  not  answer  him ;  but  she  unfastened 
from  her  gown  a  belt  of  deerskin,  beautifully  wrought 
with  beads  and  tiny  shells,  on  which  she  had  em¬ 
broidered  the  symbols  of  the  Tortoise  clan  that  were 
upon  the  Totem  of  Lenori  that  she  wore,  and  gave  the 
belt  to  the  Sachem!  He  placed  it  in  the  breast  of 
his  tunic,  and  with  a  gesture  of  farewell  took  his  way 
through  the  woods  toward  the  Mohawk  camp. 

When  Felecie  went  thither  some  hours  later,  she 
saw  the  canoes  of  the  Onondagas  far  down  the  lake. 
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Not  long  after  the  visit  of  the  Onondaga,  as  Felecie 
sat  late  one  afternoon  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff  over¬ 
looking  the  lake,  and  wondered  where  Pere  Lamber- 
ville  might  be  and  whether  he  would  fulfill  his  promise 
to  aid  her  in  realizing  the  hope  of  returning  to  her 
own  people,  she  saw  in  the  distance  two  canoes  com¬ 
ing  directly  toward  the  Mohawk  encampment.  In 
another  hour  they  reached  the  shore,  and  she  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  occupants  were  five  or  six  Indians  and 
one  other  person,  seemingly  a  white  man.  As  he 
stepped  from  the  canoe,  Felecie  saw  that  his  arms 
were  pinioned.  Curious  to  know  what  this  might 
signify  and  who  the  new-comer  was,  she  arose  and 
made  her  way  to  the  camp.  Here  she  found  that  the 
Mohawks  who  had  been  sent  forward  to  lake  Cham¬ 
plain  had  taken  captive  a  young  French  officer. 

It  appeared  that  the  Indians  had  gone  in  their 
canoes  many  leagues  down  the  lake,  and  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  encampment  of  a  French  outpost  con- 
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si  sting  of  two  or  three  officers  and  six  or  eight 
soldiers  and  guides.  The  Mohawks  concealed  them¬ 
selves  near  the  camp,  and  toward  evening  saw  one  of 
the  officers  pick  up  a  musket  and  stroll  along  the 
shore  for  a  chance  shot  at  deer  coming  to  the  lake 
to  drink.  The  Indians  stealthily  followed  the  un¬ 
suspecting  Frenchman;  when  out  of  hearing  of  his 
companions,  they  sprang  upon  him  and  bore  him, 
gagged  and  bound,  to  their  canoes.  Then  they  hur¬ 
ried  away  southwards,  and  brought  the  prisoner  into 
their  own  camp. 

The  captive  spoke  no  word  of  Iroquois,  nor  could 
his  captors  speak  his  tongue.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  they  perceived  Felecie,  the  Mohawks  hastened 
toward  her,  and  besought  her  to  address  their 
prisoner  in  the  language  of  the  Black-Gowns. 

She  approached  where  he  stood  with  arms  bound 
behind  his  back.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  a  French 
officer  of  the  period — a  full-skirted  blue  coat  with 
white  facings,  buff  trousers,  high  boots  of  brown 
leather,  and  a  hat  whose  wide  brim  was  caught  up 
somewhat  jauntily  at  one  side.  He  was  tall  and 
broad-shouldered,  with  dark  mustachios,  and  curling 
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hair  that  fell  to  his  shoulders ;  and  his  fair  com¬ 
plexion  had  the  ruddy  glow  that  comes  from  a  life 
spent  in  the  open  rather  than  in  the  garrisons  of  the 
town. 

As  Felecie  drew  near,  one  could  perceive  the  young 
man’s  look  of  surprise  when  he  observed  her  beautiful 
face  and  her  straight  and  graceful  form,  half  a  head 
taller  than  the  Iroquois  women  about  her.  His  sur¬ 
prise  was  heightened  wdien  she  spoke  to  him  in  his 
own  tongue: — 

“Who  are  you  and  what  do  you  in  our  country  ?” 

“My  name  is  Arnault,  Comte  de  Boissy,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “I  am  Capitaine  on  the  staff  of  his  Excellency, 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Denonville,  who  sent  me  with  dis¬ 
patches  to  our  forts  on  lake  Champlain  where,  un¬ 
fortunately,  I  was  taken  captive  a  few  days  since  by 
these  Indians.” 

Felecie  conveyed  his  answer  to  the  Iroquois,  who 
bade  her  ask  him  why  they  had  found  him  so  far  up 
the  lake  and  beyond  the  French  forts.  The  officer 
replied  that  he  had  been  acquainting  himself  with 
that  part  of  the  lake  and  hunting  along  its  shores. 
That  his  answer  did  not  satisfy  the  Mohawks  was 
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quite  evident  from  their  expressions  of  doubt;  and  at 
their  instance  Felecie  put  various  questions  to  him 
touching  the  purposes  of  the  Governor  at  Quebec  and 
the  movements  of  the  French  troops.  Concerning 
all  these  matters  the  young  man  professed  ignorance. 

When  the  examination  was  over,  he  begged  Felecie 
to  ask  the  Indians  to  unpinion  his  arms,  which  were 
stiff  and  sore  from  the  thongs  that  bound  them. 
Upon  his  promise  to  make  no  attempt  at  escape,  they 
released  him  and  supplied  him  with  food. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  nothing  had  occurred 
since  Lamberville’s  revelation  that  so  stirred  the  heart 
of  Felecie  as  the  arrival  of  this  French  captive.  Here 
was  one  who  had  come  from  that  very  lake  by  whose 
waters  she  had  played  when  a  child — perhaps  from 
Fort  St.  Anne  where  she  had  dwelt — and  he  had 
surely  been  at  Quebec,  where  Gavard  had  taken  her 
under  his  care,  and  of  which  Pere  Lamberville  had 
told  her  so  much. 

Since  Felecie  alone  among  the  Mohawks  spoke  his 
tongue,  it  fell  to  her  to  take  the  captive  his  daily 
supply  of  food ;  and  she  took  occasion,  while  doing  so, 
to  question  him  about  his  country  and  his  people.  If 
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appeared  that  he  had  come  from  France  some  five 
years  before,  and  had  been  sent  by  La  Barre  to  Fort 
Frontenac  on  the  western  frontier  near  the  outlet  of 
lake  Erie,  and  even  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois.  On  his  return  he  had  been  at  the  camps  at 
Montreal,  and  this  summer  Denonville  had  sent  him 
to  the  forts  on  Champlain. 

De  Boissy,  on  his  part,  did  not  fail  to  question  the 
beautiful  Mohawk  girl  about  herself.  Great  was  his 
astonishment  when  he  learned  that  she,  too,  was  of 
New  France,  and  had  dwelt  at  St.  Anne  in  the  year 
in  which  La  Motte  built  it ;  and  his  wonder  was  still 
greater  when  she  told  the  story  of  her  own  capture 
by  the  Indians  and  of  her  years  of  life  among  them. 
She  did  not  tell  him,  at  first,  of  her  longing  to  return 
to  the  land  from  which  she  had  been  so  long  absent ; 
that  was  known  only  to  Pere  Lamberville,  who  shared 
her  innermost  thoughts  and  hopes. 

Moreover,  when  confronted  with  the  near  prospect 
of  leaving  these  people  of  the  forest  who  had  been 
ever  kind  and  considerate  toward  her,  Felecie  hesi¬ 
tated  from  an  act  which  savored  of  disloyalty  and  in¬ 
gratitude.  Afar  off  she  could  contemplate  her  de- 
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parture  with  eagerness ;  but  there  were  those  among 
the  Mohawks  whom  she  loved;  all  of  them  were  her 
friends ;  scarce  one  among  them  but  would  give  his 
life,  if  need  be,  to  protect  her  from  harm;  and  she 
would  have  been  heartless,  indeed,  had  the  thought  of 
leaving  them  given  her  no  distress. 

It  was  not  until  de  Boissy  had  been  more  than  a 
fortnight  a  prisoner  in  the  Iroquois  camp  that  he 
learned  what  was  really  in  Felecie’s  mind.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  most  of  the  Indians  had  gone  upon  the 
lake,  and  he  was  quite  alone  when  she  went  to  him 
with  his  evening  meal.  He  thanked  her  with  wonted 
courtesy  and  then  said,  calling  her  by  the  Indian 
name  which  alone  he  had  heard : — 

“Can  you  tell  me,  Flying  Star,  what  the  Mohawks 
mean  to  do  with  me?  I  have  been  in  their  hands  now 
for  well-nigh  three  weeks,  and,  while  they  have  not 
treated  me  ill,  they  watch  me  closely  and  seemingly 
have  no  intention  of  setting  me  at  liberty.” 

“No,”  said  Felecie,  “they  will  not  yet  let  you  go. 
Often  they  keep  captives  in  their  towns  for  long 
months.  Indeed,  prisoners  from  other  tribes  they 
sometimes  adopt  into  their  own  nation.  I  heard  the 
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Chiefs  in  council  last  night,  and  they  spoke  as  though 
they  would  hold  you  as  hostage  for  any  of  our  people 
who  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Onontio.” 

“That  at  least  is  better  than  the  prospect  of  death 
or  of  torture.  When  they  took  me,  I  resigned  myself 
to  the  belief  that  I  should  be  put  to  torture  and 
speedily  killed,  as  I  have  heard  is  their  custom.” 

“I  do  not  think  they  mean  to  do  that,”  she  replied, 
“I  have  been  told  that  years  ago  this  was  done,  but 
there  has  been  no  war  with  the  white  men  since  I  came 
to  live  with  these  people.  All  that  time  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  have  been  with  them,  and  the  Iroquois  have 
been  less  cruel.” 

“God  grant  it  may  be  so!”  ejaculated  de  Boissy 
“for  I  long  to  be  free  again  and  in  my  own  country.” 

And  then  it  was  that  the  maiden  uttered,  almost  un¬ 
consciously,  what  was  nearest  her  heart,  “I  too,  pray 
to  go  once  again  to  my  own  country  and  my  own 
people !”  And  as  the  young  officer  looked  at  her  with 
amazement,  tears  were  glistening  in  her  eyes. 

“You,  Flying  Star!  You  would  leave  these  Iro¬ 
quois  ?” 
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“Yes.  Why  not?  I  am  not  an  Iroquois.  True, 
I  speak  their  tongue;  I  wear  their  garments;  I  live 
their  life;  but  no  drop  of  their  blood  runs  in  my 
veins ;  and  my  kindred  were  all  of  your  country.  I 
pray  every  day  to  forsake  this  savage  life  and  go 
back  to  the  people  of  my  own  race.” 

As  she  spoke,  her  voice  quivering  with  emotion, 
Arnault  de  Roissy  thought  he  had  never  beheld  a 
maiden  more  beautiful;  and  for  the  first  time  he  then 
realized  that  this  girl  was  but  outwardly  Iroquois, 
that  at  heart  she  was  as  truly  French  as  he  was  him¬ 
self  ! 

From  that  day  he  looked  upon  her  with  a  different 
interest.  From  that  day  it  was  not  he  alone  who 
was  captive  in  the  Mohawk  camp,  but  they  two,  him¬ 
self  and  Felecie;  and  thereafter,  in  all  his  thoughts 
of  escape  or  of  liberation,  there  was  none  in  which 
she  was  not  also  to  be  set  free. 

As  for  Felecie  herself,  she  could  not  meet  and 
speak  daily  with  one  as  courtly  and  as  handsome  as 
was  de  Boissy,  and  of  her  own  race,  without  having 
awakened  within  her  an  interest  different  from  any 
she  had  yet  felt  toward  a  man.  He  was  so  grateful 
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for  her  kindness ;  so  patient,  -as  the  weary  weeks  of 
his  captivity  wore  on ;  and  he  endured  with  such  un¬ 
ruffled  temper  the  frequent  gibes  and  even  the  occa¬ 
sional  taunts  of  the  savages,  that  Felecie’s  sympathy 
was  awakened.  And  sympathy,  under  circumstances 
such  as  theirs,  is  not  far  removed  from  love. 

One  evening,  as  she  sat  near  him,  de  Boissy  said : 

“You  have  told  me  that  your  name  is  Flying  Star. 
It  is  a  beautiful  name,  but  that  the  Iroquois  must 
have  given  you.  Is  there  none  by  which  your  mother 
and  Gavard  called  you  as  a  child?” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “My  mother’s  name  was  de  Valerie, 
and  the  name  she  gave  me  is  Felecie.” 

“Felecie,  Felecie,”  he  murmured;  “it  becomes  you 
not  less  than  does  the  other!”  And  thereafter  he 
called  her  Flying  Star  only  when  the  Iroquois  were 
present.  When  they  were  alone  she  was  Felecie. 

Shortly  after  this,  as  they  sat  together  at  dusk  by 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  de  Boissy  said  to  her : — 

“Felecie,  would  you  wish  to  return  with  me  to  our 
country  if  I  should  be  set  free?” 

The  maiden  trembled,  she  hardly  knew  why,  at  the 
directness  of  his  question,  and  perhaps  at  something 
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in  his  way  of  asking  it;  but  she  answered  simply, 
“Yes ;  I  would  go  to  my  own  people  with  you.  I 
long  to  be  with  them  once  again.” 

“And  you  will,  whenever  I  may  be  able  to  offer  you 
the  chance,”  he  added. 

“I  sometimes  think  I  could  steal  away  from  this 
camp,”  she  exclaimed,  “and  find  my  way  alone  to  the 
white  men’s  country  where  I  belong.”  And  her  eyes 
looked  straight  into  his  own  so  wistfully  that  de 
Roissy  put  out  his  hand  and  clasped  that  of  Felecie 
as  he  said: — 

“Please  God,  we  two,  you  and  I,  shall  yet  go 
together  to  our  own  people.  If  I  live  to  go,  I  swear, 
Felecie,  it  will  not  be  unless  you  are  with  me!” 

Felecie  sat  there  quietly  in  the  evening  shadows, 
while  de  Boissy’s  hand  still  clasped  her  own.  In  her 
pure  heart  there  was  a  fullness  of  joy  such  as  the 
maiden  had  never  known  before ! 

As  for  Arnault  de  Boissy,  he  felt  that  henceforward 
the  rescue  of  Felecie  from  her  wild  surroundings  was 
his  sacred  obligation ;  that  come  what  might  she  must 
be  restored  to  a  home  among  her  own  people;  and 
after  that — well!  beyond  that  he  did  not  yet  need 
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to  plan ;  but,  with  each  day  that  passed,  the  maiden 
whom  he  now  regarded  as  his  fellow-captive  grew 
more  beautiful  in  his  eyes ! 


1«9 


XVII. 


THE  SIGNAL  FIRE. 

July  had  come,  and  with  it  disquieting  tales 
brought  by  scouts  from  the  north  of  the  despatch 
from  Montreal  of  an  army  of  many  hundred  Regular 
troops,  Colonists  and  Indians,  toward  the  west.  De- 
nonville  had  announced  that  he  was  going  to  Fort 
Frontenac  to  hold  a  peace  conference;  but  the  Iro¬ 
quois  put  little  faith  in  this  assertion. 

In  sooth,  there  were  too  many  rumors  of  warlike 
preparations  in  Canada,  and  of  the  Governor’s  de¬ 
termination  to  punish  the  proud  Senecas,  for  the 
Indians  to  be  long  misled  touching  his  real  purpose. 

When,  toward  the  end  of  June,  the  Onondagas 
found  that  they  had  been  deceived,  and  that  it  was 
not  an  embassy  of  peace  that  Onontio  planned,  but  a 
hostile  movement  against  their  allies  more  extensive 
and  serious  than  any  yet  undertaken,  their  anger  and 
indignation  knew  no  bounds. 

Lamberville,  who  was  still  at  Onondaga,  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  Governor’s  purposes ;  for  Denonville 
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had  been  so  cautious  lest  news  of  his  plans  should 
reach  the  Iroquois,  that  he  had  even  withheld  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Jesuit  missionary,  although  by  so  doing 
he  exposed  the  priest  to  the  suspicion  of  the  Indians, 
and  put  this  loyal  and  devoted  servant  of  Church  and 
King  in  imminent  peril. 

Under  these  circumstances  no  more  striking  proof 
could  have  been  given  of  their  faith  in  the  Father’s 
sincerity,  and  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  Iroquois, 
than  their  action  in  sending  him  in  safety  from  Onon¬ 
daga  to  join  the  Governor  at  Fort  Frontenac ! 

In  July  the  blow  fell.  The  French  force  from  the 
Fort  invaded  the  Seneca  country,  routed  their  war¬ 
riors  with  great  loss,  laid  waste  their  fields,  and  de- 
stro}'ed  their  towns  with  vast  quantities  of  Indian 
corn.  The  Senecas  were  enraged  at  the  onslaught, 
and  their  allies  of  the  League  shared  their  fierce  re¬ 
sentment.  The  news  spread  rapidly  through  the 
eastern  cantons,  and  not  many  days  elapsed  before 
Indian  runners  brought  the  tidings  to  the  Mohawk 
encampment  on  St.  Sacrement. 

Felecie  had  gone  in  her  light  canoe  out  upon  the 
lake  to  explore  its  beautiful  bays  and  islands,  and 
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during  her  absence  the  couriers  arrived  at  the  camp. 
Upon  returning  she  perceived  at  once  that  something 
of  moment  had  happened.  The  Indians  betrayed  un¬ 
usual  excitement,  and  the  Chiefs  were  gathered  about 
the  two  Oneidas  who  had  brought  the  startling  news. 
The  girl  soon  learned  the  cause  of  the  commotion. 
She  learned  also  that  which  disturbed  her  far  more ; 
for  the  Mohawks,  in  their  anger  at  the  attack  of  the 
French,  had  seized  de  Boissy  and  thrown  him,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  into  the  lodge  until  they  should  decide 
upon  his  fate. 

Felecie  was  filled  with  terror  at  the  intelligence. 
She  well  understood  that  if  once  the  savage  passions 
of  the  Indians  were  fully  roused  a  terrible  fate  awaited 
their  prisoner.  Moreover,  Felecie  knew  now  that  she 
loved  Arnault  de  Boissy  with  the  love  that  had  waited 
until  mature  womanhood  ere  it  was  given  to  any  man ; 
loved  him  with  a  passion  that  would  abide  through 
life ;  loved  him  with  a  devotion  that  would  follow  him 
to  death  were  his  life  to  be  sacrificed ! 

But  while  her  heart  was  full  of  agony  at  the  peril 
which  confronted  de  Boissy,  she  knew  that  no  sign  of 
this  must  be  given  to  the  Mohawks.  Her  resolve  was 
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at  once  taken— to  do  what  lay  in  her  power,  even  at 
the  risk  of  her  own  life,  to  save  him  whom  she  loved. 
But,  if  any  suspicion  of  this  were  to  invade  the  minds 
of  the  Iroquois,  her  task  would  be  hopeless.  Until 
the  time  for  action  should  come,  they  must  feel  that 
de  Boissy  had  neither  friend  nor  ally  among  them. 

Without  exciting  suspicion,  Felecie  prepared  food 
for  the  captive  and  took  it  to  him ;  albeit  as  she  went 
toward  his  lodge,  certain  of  the  Mohawks  uttered  an 
angry  protest.  But  she  passed  on  with  a  word  of 
rebuke,  and  if  possible  with  a  prouder  step  than  was 
her  wont. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  looked  upon  de 
Boissy,  stretched  upon  the  ground  with  hands  and 
feet  bound  fast  to  strong  stakes.  She  could  hardly 
find  voice  to  speak  to  him.  He  anticipated  her  as  he 
said  with  a  sad  smile,  “Ah,  Felecie,  how  is  de  Boissy 
to  help  you  to  freedom  when  he  has  himself  been 
fettered  and  fastened  to  these  stakes?  I  fear,  too, 
it  will  need  all  the  courage  I  possess  to  meet  what 
must  come  after.” 
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“No !  no !”  she  whispered,  “do  not  say  that !  it  shall 
not  be !  I  cannot  stay  to  speak !  but,  if  they  spare 
you  tonight,  I  shall  try  to  set  you  free.  If  not” — 

“And  what  if  not,  Felecie?” 

“If  not” — and  the  beautiful  maiden  looked  straight 
into  Arnault’s  eyes — “if  not,  then  Felecie  will  follow 
you,  even  down'  into  the  black  river  of  death !” 

“God  bless  you,  Felecie,  my  love!”  he  whispered 
with  breaking  voice,  “but  death  must  not  be  for  you 
whatever  awaits  de  Boissy.  And  if  God  spares  me,  I 
will  prove  in  life  the  greatness  of  my  love  for  you, 
Felecie.” 

She  brushed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  hurried 
away  from  the  lodge  lest  they  might  be  overheard  or 
observed  by  the  Indians. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  the  Mohawks  noisily  dis¬ 
cussed  the  morning’s  event  or  listened  to  detailed 
repetitions  of  the  story  by  the  Oneidas.  The  Indians 
were  greatly  wrought  up  over  the  occurrence,  and 
Felecie  trembled  lest,  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  fury, 
de  Boissy’s  life  should  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
their  rage. 
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Fortunately  for  himself  he  had  been  at  all  times 
during  his  captivity  patient  and  forbearing.  He 
had  done  nothing  to  incur  the  enmity  of  any,  but  on 
the  contrary  had  won  at  least  the  passive  good  will  of 
the  older  Chiefs,  and  this  stood  him  in  good  stead  at 
the  present  juncture. 

In  spite  of  her  inward  trepidation,  Felecie  forced 
herself  to  carry  a  calm  exterior ;  nothing  in  her 
manner,  as  she  moved  quietly  about  the  camp,  be¬ 
trayed  the  least  disturbance.  But  her  active  brain 
had  taken  quick  thought  of  the  course  she  must  adopt 
to  save  her  lover,  and  her  plans  were  already  formed. 

In  preparation  for  their  execution,  she  accom¬ 
plished,  during  the  afternoon,  three  significant  things. 
She  drew  lighted  coals  from  a  lodge  fire,  and  unob¬ 
served  by  the  Mohawks,  who  were  engrossed  in  their 
talk  with  the  Oneida  messengers,  she  slipped  quietly 
away  into  the  forest.  Digging  a  hole,  she  deposited 
the  live  coals  in  it  and  filled  the  hole  with  bits  of 
wood  and  dead  leaves.  Then  she  covered  all  with 
earth  and  left  the  fire  to  smoulder  until  she  should 
need  it.  Next,  she  hastened  to  the  rocky  ledge  on 
the  mountain,  gathered  leaves  and  dead  wood,  and 
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heaped  them  on  the  flat  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
With  a  strength  of  which  she  seemed  incapable,  she 
drew  great  branches  broken  from  the  forest  trees, 
and  threw  them  on  until  she  had  built  a  pile  well-nigh 
as  tall  as  herself.  Lastly,  toward  dusk  she  went 
quietly  into  the  encampment,  walked  back  of  her  own 
lodge  and  of  that  where  de  Boissy  was,  and  carefully 
tossed  aside  every  twig  and  branch  whose  crackling 
under  foot  might  draw  attention. 

At  nightfall,  after  the  hunters  had  returned  to 
camp,  the  Iroquois  assembled  about  the  council  fire 
to  consider  their  course  of  action  and  determine  what 
disposition  to  make  of  their  captive.  Felecie  amid 
the  group  of  women  awaited  the  result  of  their  de¬ 
liberation  with  the  deepest  solicitude. 

When  the  Indians  left  the  circle,  she  learned  that  it 
had  been  decided  that  de  Boissy  should  die  by  tor¬ 
ture  the  next  morning,  and  that  the  Mohawks  would 
then  abandon  the  camp  and  return  to  their  own  val¬ 
ley,  whither  they  apprehended  the  French  might 
penetrate  from  the  Seneca  country.  They  did  not 
yet  know  that  Denonville’s  force  had  suffered  nearly 
as  much  injury  as  it  had  inflicted,  and  that  the 
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Governor  was  but  too  anxious  to  withdraw  and  escape 
the  stinging  of  the  wasps  whose  hive  he  had  only 
overset ! 

Felecie  drew  a  long  breath  and  whispered  a  prayer 
of  gratitude  to  God  when  she  knew  the  conclusion 
that  had  been  reached.  She  trembled  when  she  saw 
two  Indians  go  to  the  lodge  where  the  captive  was 
confined,  but  it  was  only  to  assure  themselves  that  he 
was  still  securely  bound,  and  they  came  out  after 
satisfying  themselves  that  such  was  the  case. 

Full  of  anxiety,  she  went  to  her  lodge  to  await  the 
hour  when  the  Mohawk  encampment  should  be 
wrapped  in  sleep.  Whatever  she  could  do  to  save  the 
life  of  him  she  loved  must  be  done  within  the  coming 
hours,  and  the  slightest  imprudence  upon  her  part 
would  insure  failure. 

She  waited  until  long  after  the  time  when  the  camp 
ordinarily  became  quiet  before  she  rose  from  her 
couch,  slipped  the  moccasins  from  her  feet,  and  looked 
cautiously  forth.  The  camp  was  quite  silent.  From 
her  lodge,  which  was  farthest  back  among  the  trees, 
she  could  dimly  see  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood  surrounding  a  space  of  open  ground, 
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in  tihe  midst  of  which  still  glowed  the  embers  of  the 
smouldering  fire.  The  lodge  in  which  de  Boissy  lay 
was  at  the  far  end  of  the  encampment  and  somewhat 
apart  from  the  rest. 

Hearing  no  sound,  Felecie  stepped  softly  forth, 
and  glided  swiftly  and  noiselessly  back  among  the 
trees  until  she  was  beyond  hearing  from  the  camp. 
Here  she  put  on  her  moccasins,  hurried  to  the  spot 
where  she  had  buried  the  fire,  uncovered  it,  and  filled 
her  small  kettle  with  the  live  coals.  Then  she  took 
the  way  that  led  up  the  mountain  to  the  ledge  that 
overlooked  the  lake.  The  girl  ran  with  all  speed,  for 
every  minute  now  must  count  in  the  work  she  had  to 
do  ere  daybreak. 

When  she  reached  the  ledge,  Felecie  gathered 
together  a  quantity  of  dry  leaves  and  twigs  beneath 
the  great  pile  of  wood  she  had  made,  turned  the  con¬ 
tents  of  her  kettle  into  it,  and  quickly  fanned  the  coals 
into  flame.  When  the  light  wood  was  fully  kindled, 
she  drew  back  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  anxiously  watch¬ 
ing  the  fire  as  it  curled  upward  among  the  dry 
branches. 
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The  night  was  cloudless  and  a  full  moon  rode  high 
in  the  heavens.  The  stars,  whose  progress  across 
the  skj  enabled  her  to  judge  the  hour,  had  not  yet 
made  half  their  journey,  showing  that  it  still  lacked 
some  time  until  midnight.  A  soft  breeze  blowing 
in  her  face  from  up  the  lake,  carried  the  smoke  from 
her  beacon  away  from  the  direction  of  the  Mohawk 
camp. 

Soon  the  flames  gathered  strength,  and  the  dry 
wood  crackled  as  the  fire  writhed  and  twisted  among 
the  piled-up  branches.  At  last,  as  though  the  beacon 
were  conscious  of  its  vital  mission,  the  fiery  column 
leaped  high  in  air  and  flashed  a  brilliant  beam  of  light 
far  across  the  waters  of  St.  Sacrement. 

Felecie’s  gaze  followed  the  long  flash  with  heart 
filled  at  once  with  hope  and  with  dread ;  hope,  that  her 
signal  would  be  descried  by  the  faithful  Onondaga; 
dread,  lest  he  might  be  absent  or  sleeping,  or  that  in 
the  bright  moonlight  the  blaze  of  her  beacon  would  be 
too  faint  for  his  vision. 

And  if  Atotarho  discovered  her  signal,  what  then? 
She  knew  that  he  would  come.  But  when  she  should 
appeal  to  his  love  to  make  the  great  sacrifice — to 
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save  de  Boissy,  that  he  and  she  might  together  for¬ 
sake  the  Iroquois  country — would  the  Sachem’s  devo¬ 
tion,  great  as  it  was,  prove  equal  to  this  supreme 
renunciation  ? 

Felecie  knew  not.  She  knew  only  that  there  was 
no  other  way.  She  must  appeal  to  the  unselfishness 
of  her  Indian  lover  to  save  the  life  of  his  enemy,  the 
man  who  loved  her  and  whom  she  loved ! 

At  length  the  fire  waned ;  the  burning  branches  fell 
into  the  bed  of  glowing  coals ;  the  flames  grew  paler ; 
and  Felecie  knew  either  that  her  call  had  now  been 
heard  or  that  her  effort  to  save  de  Boissy  had  been  in 
vain. 

When  nothing  remained  but  the  blazing  embers,  she 
turned  away  into  the  black  woods  and  hastened  down 
the  mountain  and  out  upon  the  point  where  she  could 
overlook  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

On  the  crest  of  the  mountain  ridge  which  we  call 
Anthony’s  Nose,  near  the  northern  end  of  St.  Sacre- 
ment,  stood  an  Onondaga  Sachem.  His  face  was 
turned  toward  the  dark  mass  of  Black  Mountain  that 
rose  far  away  against  the  midnight  sky.  His  form, 
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as  he  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a  tall  beech,  was  as 
motionless  as  the  tree  itself.  But  for  the  gleam  of 
light  from  his  keen  eye,  he  might  have  been  taken  for 
a  statue  carved  from  stone. 

Suddenly  he  moved!  What  was  it — that  spot  of 
light — that  shone  but  for  an  instant?  Look!  it 
glows  again  and  brighter  than  before ! 

The  Indian  bent  forward  and  gazed  steadily  south¬ 
ward  ;  then  in  another  moment  the  far  off  beam  flashed 
clear  and  brilliant  through  the  night — and  the 
Sachem  was  gone! 

An  hour  passed,  and  still  another,  while  Felecie 
stood  silent,  straining  her  eyes  to  pierce  the  light  mist 
that  overspread  the  surface  of  the  lake.  As  the  time 
lengthened  and  still  the  Onondaga  came  not,  she 
thought  of  the  captive  in  the  lodge  yonder,  and  trem¬ 
bled  lest  her  signal  had  been  in  vain  and  the  fatal 
decree  of  the  Mohawks  would  be  executed. 

But  at  last  her  quick  ear  caught  a  light  sound — 
the  faint  sweep  of  a  blade  through  the  water;  and 
bending  intently  forward  she  saw  the  dark  outline  of 
a  birch  canoe  coming  out  of  the  darkness. 
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She  stepped  for  an  instant  from  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  into  the  moonlight ;  the  strong  arm  that  drove 
the  canoe  turned  its  course  and  swept  it  ashore  where 
she  was ;  and  the  Sachem  Atotarho  stepped  from  the 
bark  and  stood  before  her! 

“Flying  Star  hath  called  the  Onondaga — let  her 
tell  him  what  she  would,”  he  said. 

Now  that  he  stood  at  her  side,  it  seemed  to  Felecie 
that  she  could  not  speak  the  words  that  would  be  to 
him  a  cruel  blow.  He  had  come  to  her  service,  and 
she  was  to  reward  him  by  asking  what  must  wound 
him  to  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  it  was  to  save  de 
Boissy’s  life  and  she  must  make  the  appeal. 

“Atotarho,  my  brother,  Flying  Star  hath  called 
thee  to  do  for  her  that  which  she  could  ask  of  none 
other  among  all  the  Iroquois;  a  service  which  none 
but  thee  is  great  enough  to  render! 

“Know,  O  my  brother,  that  the  Mohawks  have 
taken  captive  one  of  my  people — a  young  Chief  of 
Onontio’s.  He  lies  bound  in  the  lodge ;  and,  when  the 
morrow  comes,  the  Mohawks  will  put  him  to  the  tor¬ 
ture.  Flying  Star  hath  learned  to  love  the  White 
Chief,  O  Atotarho.  If  he  shall  die,  she  will  go  with 
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him  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds ;  if  he  should  live, 
then  would  she  go  with  him  to  the  country  of  Onontio 
whence  she  came. 

“O  Atotarho,  Sachem  of  the  Onondagas  and  kins¬ 
man  of  the  great  Lenori,  Flying  Star,  the  daughter  of 
his  clan  and  thy  sister,  beseeches  thee  to  save  for  her 
sake  the  life  of  the  white  Chief ;  if  thou  canst  not, 
then  must  she  follow  him  into  the  land  of  the  spirits.” 

As  she  spoke,  the  shadow  of  a  sudden  pain  crossed 
the  brow  of  the  great  Sachem !  When  she  finished 
he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  as  though  to  command 
himself,  and  then  he  said  with  low  voice: — 

“Show  me,  my  sister,  where  lies  the  soldier  of 
Onontio.” 

Felecie  led  him  through  the  woods,  around  the 
Mohawk  camp,  to  the  far  side  of  it,  and  pointed  out 
the  lodge  where  de  Boissy  was  secured ;  and  she  told 
the  Sachem  that  she  had  warned  the  captive  she 
should  try  to  set  him  free. 

The  Onondaga  bade  her  go  into  the  shadow  of  the 
forest;  and  she  watched  him  creep  stealthily  in  the 
direction  of  de  Boissy’s  lodge  until  his  form  was  lost 
in  the  darkness. 
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It  seemed  hours — it  was  but  moments — that  she 
waited,  dreading  lest,  by  some  mischance,  the  Mo¬ 
hawks  should  be  alarmed  and  the  lives  both  of  de 
Boissy  and  of  the  Sachem  be  sacrificed. 

But  the  Onondaga  did  not  fail.  He  crept  beneath 
the  edge  of  de  Boissy’s  lodge  and  was  within  it  before 
Arnault  knew  that  anyone  was  there.  Then  he  ut¬ 
tered  a  low  warning,  and  in  a  moment  de  Boissy  felt 
the  Chief’s  hand  passing  over  his  form  to  find  the 
bonds.  In  another  instant  his  sharp  knife  had  severed 
them ;  but  still  the  Sachem  pressed  his  hand  upon  the 
Frenchman’s  breast  to  signify  that  he  must  not  move, 
while  the  Indian  skillfully  worked  the  muscles  of  de 
Boissy’s  arms  and  legs  which  the  pressure  of  the 
thong's  had  benumbed.  When  he  had  done  this  for 
some  minutes,  he  assisted  the  young  officer  to  rise; 
then  signing  him  to  follow,  and  creeping  with  the 
utmost  caution,  the  Chief  led  the  way  back  to  where 
Felecie  waited. 

The  maiden’s  heart  leaped  for  joy  as  she  beheld 
de  Boissy  come  haltingly  toward  her,  assisted  by 
Atotarho.  Then,  with  the  Sachem  aiding  him  upon 
one  side  and  Felecie  upon  the  other,  they  made  their 
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way  slowly  and  in  silence  to  the  spot  where  the  canoe 
had  been  beached. 

As  the  bark  glided  away  from  the  shore,  the  Onon¬ 
daga  at  the  stem  and  Felecie  wielding  a  paddle  at 
the  bow,  with  her  lover  between  them,  her  thoughts 
ran  back  to  that  other  night,  years  and  years  before, 
when  she  had  come  captive  to  the  same  beautiful  spot ; 
and  while  she  bent  forward  and  swept  the  pliant  blade 
with  all  her  strength  in  unison  with  the  sweep  of  the 
Onondaga  behind  her,  she  breathed  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  Father  God,  who  had  watched 
over  her  through  all  the  passing  years,  and  was  now 
leading  her  out  from  the  long  captivity  in  the 
wilderness. 
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THE  DAWN. 

Impelled  by  the  powerful  strokes  of  the  Sachem 
and  under  his  skilful  guidance,  the  canoe  sped  rapidly 
down  the  lake.  As  it  approached  the  mountain  where 
the  Onondagas  were  encamped,  the  Chief  directed  it 
toward  the  eastern  shore  to  escape  observation  from 
the  Indians  and  to  avoid  the  narrow  and  more  fre¬ 
quented  waters  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  At  the 
head  of  a  little  bay  he  beached  it.  When  they  had 
alighted,  he  lifted  the  canoe  from  the  water  and  con¬ 
cealed  it  in  the  undergrowth.  Then  Atotarho  led 
the  way  by  an  Indian  trail  well  known  to  himself, 
through  the  forest  and  along  the  ridges  that  lie  upon 
the  eastern  shore  of  St.  Sacrement. 

De  Boissy’s  youth  and  vigor  had  already  overcome 
the  ill  effects  of  his  bonds,  and  the  joy  which  he  felt, 
at  release  from  his  terrible  captivity  and  at  Felecie’s 
presence  by  his  side,  dispelled  the  last  thought  of  dis¬ 
comfort.  . 
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So  they  hastened  onward,  the  Sachem  leading,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Felecie  and  de  Boissy.  Already  the  faint 
light  of  dawn  had  begun  to  steal  through  the  woods, 
and  the  soft  moonlight  that  had  served  them  so  well 
paled  before  the  oncoming  of  the  day.  The  path  they 
followed  passed  over  two  or  three  ridges,  and,  after 
climbing  a  long  ascent,  brought  them  in  the  full 
glory  of  the  summer  morning  out  upon  the  crest  of  a 
mountain  that  stands  between  the  northern  end  of  St. 
Sacrement  and  the  waters  of  lake  Champlain.  From 
its  overhanging  heights,  in  the  following  century, 
Biitish  guns  tossed  their  shot  into  the  casemates  of 
Fort  Ticonderoga! 

Upon  the  end  of  the  ridge  the  Sachem  stopped  and 
pointed  downward  to  the  beautiful  lake  that  stretches 
from  St.  Sacrement  to  the  shores  of  Canada.  As  the 
eyes  of  his  companions  followed  the  gesture,  they  be¬ 
held  below  them  upon  the  grassy  plateau  by  the  lake 
an  encampment  of  soldiers ;  and  the  soldiers  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  King  of  France! 

Fhe  Indian  stood  silent  while  they  gazed  upon  the 
wonderful  scene,  and  upon  the  banner  of  the  Fleur- 
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“The  Sachem  poijited  downward  to  the  beautiful  lake  that  stretches  from 
St.  Sacrement  to  the  shores  of  Canada.” 
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de-Lys  that  fluttered  in  the  morning  air,  and  which 
meant  for  two  of  them  safety  and  home  and  liberty. 
Then  he  came  slowly  to  where  Felecie  stood  and 
said : — 

“My  sister,  the  time  is  come  for  the  Onondaga  to 
say  farewell.  Flying  Star  came  into  the  valleys  of 
the  Iroquois,  and  Atotarho  dreamed  she  would  stay 
there  always ;  the  birds  sang  in  the  forest  and  the 
flowers  were  beautiful  in  the  sunlight  when  she  passed. 

“But  by  day  and  night  hath  she  heard  a  call  in 
her  heart  louder  than  the  voice  of  the  Iroquois,  the 
call  of  her  own  people  in  the  country  of  Onontio. 
She  goes  now  where  the  voice  in  her  heart  calls  her, 
and  Atotarho  will  not  behold  the  face  of  Flying  Star 
again. 

“He  will  go  back  to  the  valleys  of  the  Iroquois; 
but  the  flowers  will  be  gone,  and  the  birds  will  no 
longer  sing,  and  the  heart  of  the  Onondaga  will  be 
far  away  in  the  land  of  Onontio.  Atotarho  hath  given 
Flying  Star  into  the  keeping  of  the  White  Chief.  He 
will  care  for  her,  and  she  will  make  the  flowers  blos¬ 
som  by  his  lodge.” 
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Then  the  Sachem  turned  and  took  the  hand  of 
Arnault  de  Boissy.  “The  hatchet  is  dug  up  between 
Onontio  and  my  people,  but  the  Onondaga  would  not 
see  it  raised  between  himself  and  the  White  Chief.” 
And  de  Boissy,  with  sudden  impulse,  raised  his  other 
hand  toward  heaven,  as  he  said  reverently — “And 
before  God,  never  again  will  de  Boissy’s  arm  be  raised 
against  the  Sachem  of  the  Onondagas  nor  against 
any  of  his  people !” 

When  the  Sachem  ceased  speaking,  tears  were  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  beautiful  eyes  of  Felecie  as  she  said  with 
quivering  lips : — 

“O  Atotarho,  my  brother,  greatest  among  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  by  thy  noble  deed  Flying  Star  will  return  to 
the  home  of  her  people;  but  her  heart  will  cry  often 
for  these  forests  where  she  hath  lived  so  long,  and  for 
the  Iroquois  brothers  with  whom  she  hath  dwelt. 

“There  are  many  among  thy  people  whom  Flying 
Star  hath  loved;  but  in  thy  presence,  O  Atotarho,  all 
others  are  forgotten!  Thy  people  have  had  many 
Sachems  whose  mighty  deeds  are  told  upon  the  wam¬ 
pum  belts  at  the  council ;  but  none  have  been  greater 
than  thou!  And  when  the  day  comes  that  Atotarho 
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shall  journey  to  the  spirits,  the  greatest  and  bravest 
of  the  Iroquois  shall  welcome  him  and  lay  their 
homage  at  his  feet.” 

Then  Felecie  took  from  her  neck  the  string  of 
wampum  with  the  Totem  of  the  Tortoise  clan  and  the 
Ivory  Cross  of  Gavard  that  she  had  worn  all  these 
years,  and  placed  it  about  the  neck  of  Atotarho ! 

“My  brother,  Flying  Star  gives  to  the  kinsman  of 
Lenori  the  Seneca  the  Totem  which  came  from  him, 
and  she  gives  also  the  Cross  of  her  Holy  Faith  that 
hath  come  from  Gavard,  the  friend  of  Lenori  and 
thy  preserver.  The  one  hath  gained  her  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  thy  people;  the  other  hath  held  over  her  the 
shield  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  led  her  again  to  her  own 
people.  So  may  they  keep  thee ;  and  when  the  war- 
hatchet  shall  be  buried  between  Onontio  and  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  then,  O  Atotarho,”- — and  she  pointed  far  away 
over  the  shining  waters  of  lake  Champlain — “may 
they  lead  thee  to  follow  Flying  Star  into  the  better 
country.” 

And  so  Felecie  and  de  Boissy  left  him  standing 
there  upon  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  while  together 
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they  took  their  way  down  its  steep  slope  and  over  the 
greensward  to  the  French  camp. 

The  noonday  sun  beheld  him  still  there,  when 
slowly  it  began  to  descend  the  western  sky.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  the  Sachem  could  see  figures  moving 
from  the  camp  to  the  bateaux  at  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
One  of  them  had  the  form  of  a  maiden,  and  upon  her 
alone  the  Chief’s  eye  rested  ! 

Then  the  white  sail  of  a  boat  was  raised,  and  he 
saw  the  figures  embark;  and  then  the  boat’s  prow 
turned  northward  toward  the  far-away  shores  of 
New  France. 

And  still  the  Sachem  stood  there,  watching  the 
little  sail  where  it  gleamed  white  in  the  rays  of  the 
declining  sun ;  and  then  the  sun  sank  behind  the  west¬ 
ern  hills — and  the  boat  was  gone ! 

It  was  a  tradition  among  the  Indians  at  St.  Sacre- 
ment.  that  he  who  wrould  know  whether  or  not  the 
deeds  he  had  done  were  pleasing  to  the  spirits  should 
go  at  sunset  and  look  upon  the  summit  of  Black 
Mountain  where  the  spirits  dwell.  If  the  brow  of 
the  mountain  were  clouded,  then  were  the  spirits  dis- 
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pleased ;  but  if  he  should  behold  it  clear  and  cloudless, 
he  had  done  well. 

And  that  evening  when  the  great  Sachem  of  the 
Iroquois  crossed  the  ridge  and  came  upon  the  lake, 
the  rose-light  of  the  setting  sun  lay  long  and  clear 
and  beautiful  upon  the  summit  of  Black  Mountain 
above  the  camp  where  Flying  Star  had  dwelt ! 
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INTO  THE  BETTER  COUNTRY. 

De  Boissy  and  Felecie  journeyed  safely  through 
lake  Champlain.  When  they  came  to  Isle  La  Motte, 
and  landed  at  Fort  St.  Anne  where  she  had  spent  joy¬ 
ous  hours  of  childhood,  the  thought  of  Pierre  Gavard 
was  sweet  in  her  remembrance  as  she  gave  thanks  to 
God  that  the  old  Sergeant’s  simple  gifts  had  indeed 
brought  her  that  loving  protection  for  which  he 
prayed. 

A  few  days’  journey  beyond  St.  Anne  brought 
them  to  Quebec ;  and  in  the  Church  fronting  the  old 
Chateau  St.  Louis,  Arnault  de  Boissy  and  Felecie 
were  married.  The  King’s  Intendant  stood  with  de 
Boissy  at  the  altar,  and  St.  Vallier,  the  Bishop  of 
Petrea,  gave  the  benediction  upon  their  nuptials. 

When  the  cool  October  days  came,  and  the  crisp 
air  foretold  the  advent  of  the  long  Canadian  winter, 
and  the  ships  drew  out  from  beneath  the  Rock  of 
Quebec  and  began  the  homeward  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic,  Arnault  de  Boissy  and  his  bride  stood  upon 
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the  deck  of  the  foremost  vessel  and  waved  farewell  to 

the  shores  of  New  France. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

In  the  month  of  June  in  the  year  1726,  Father 
Francois  Dureau,  missionary  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
among  the  Iroquois,  was  called  to  the  death-bed  of 
an  aged  Indian  convert,  a  Sachem  of  the  Onondagas. 

After  the  good  Father  had  administered  the  con¬ 
solations  of  the  Church,  the  dying  Chief  drew  from 
his  bosom  a  string  of  wampum,  and,  holding  it  lov¬ 
ingly  in  his  feeble  hands,  related  to  the  Priest  a 
singular  story.  When  he  had  finished  speaking,  he 
lay  for  some  moments  with  closed  eyes ;  and  then,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  missionary,  the  old  Sachem 
raised  himself  upon  one  arm,  stretched  forth  the 
other,  and  with  his  gaze  fixed  upon  scenes  invisible  to 
the  eye  of  sense,  cried  out  in  the  speech  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois — “Behold  !  ’tis  Atotarho  that  comes.  The  way 
was  long,  O  Flying  Star,  but  I  did  follow  thee — into 
the  better  country !” 

Gently  the  missionary  bent  over  the  silent  form, 
and  tenderly  unclasped  the  withered  hand  that  lay 
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thrust  within  the  gown  that  wrapped  the  Indian’s 
breast.  Reverently  he  drew  from  their  hiding-place 
two  quaint  little  treasures.  The  one,  a  Totem  carved 
from  shell  such  as  the  Indians  bore ;  the  other,  a  little 
Ivory  Cross,  which  the  good  Priest,  with  reverence 
for  the  symbol  of  his  faith,  raised  slowly  till  it 
touched  his  lips — and  then  he  knelt  in  prayer. 


The  End. 
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